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PUBLISHERS'  FOREWORD 

OF  the  many  gardening  books  we  have  published  each  has  its  definite  objective  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  and  interest  range  of  that  objective,  appeals  to 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  readers.     In  this  volume  on  Foundation  Planting 
we  have,  we  believe,  struck  a  field  unusually  rich  and  broad  and  comparatively  unexplored, 
and  produced  a  book,  that  we  have  encouraging  hope  will  prove  of  interest  and  practical 
value  to  a  large  audience  of  the  home  loving  people  of  America. 

The  story  of  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  publishing  a  book  on  Foundation  Planting 
may  be  briefly  summarized:  The  writer  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  traveling  over  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  doing  so  he  has  observed  that,  perhaps  because 
of  a  lack  of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  again  because  of  the  recent  development  of  the 
idea,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  houses  which  lack  Nature's  decorations  outdoors  to 
complete  or  complement  the  grace,  harmony  and  comfort  that  one  may  find  within.  Being 
actively  engaged — as  he  has  been  for  the  past  forty  years — in  the  promotion  of  horticultural 
progress  and  endeavor,  in  the  spreading  of  the  cult  and  love  of  flowers  among  the  people, 
and  in  the  increasing  of  both  private  and  commercial  interest  in  the  trees  and  shrubs 
with  which  this  country  is  so  magnificently  endowed,  he  felt  with  increasing  force  the  need 
of,  and  the  demand  for,  a  simple,  practical,  graphic  textbook  dealing  with  that  exterior 
decoration  of  flowers,  shrubs  or  evergreens  which,  planted  in  front  of  and  around  a  house, 
completes  the  picture  of  a  perfect  home  and  gives  to  its  owner  the  full  satisfaction  of  a 
well  balanced  work  of  art. 

In  that  previous  sentence  is  contained  a  summarizing  definition  of  Foundation  Planting, 
although  to  it  should  perhaps  be  added  the  suggestion  that  a  foundation  planting,  what- 
ever its  extent  and  arrangement,  should  be  conceived  and  carried  out  principally  with 
respect  to  its  effect  as  viewed  from  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  although,  naturally,  such  a 
group  planting  must  merge  imperceptibly  into  that  larger  subject  of  landscape  gardening 
or  landscape  architecture,  which  takes  into  account  the  entire  setting  and  environment 
of  the  home,  whether  it  be  a  city  lot,  a  suburban  property,  a  vast  country  estate  or  even 
a  farm. 

In  the  production  of  this  book,  which  has  gradually  taken  form  around  the  fundamental 
idea  above  referred  to,  the  author  and  artist  has  traveled  widely  in  the  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover, portray  and  analyze  satisfying  foundation  plantings  at  their  best.  Other  artists 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  practical  landscape  men  and  nurserymen,  too,  have 
cooperated  with  suggestions,  criticisms  and  contributions  out  of  their  knowledge  and 
technical  experience. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  something  which,  to  our  knowledge  has  never  before  been 
attempted  in  a  book  of  this  sort — we  devote  a  number  of  pages  to  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  "specimen"  plants  of  the  more  useful  and  widely  used  species  and  varieties. 
These  show  exactly  what  practically  every  plant  mentioned  in  the  book  can  be  expected 
to  look  like  as  it  approaches  or  attains  maturity  under  favorable  conditions.     Thus  these 
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illustrations  (mostly  taken  especially  for  this  work)  visualize,  in  a  manner  never  before 
accomplished,  the  true  character  and  individuality  of  a  host  of  plant  materials  distinctly 
suitable  for  use  in  foundation  plantings,  available  in  and  obtainable  from  most  of  the  bet- 
ter nurseries  of  the  country,  and  from  which  the  intelligent  reader  can  readily  make  a  wise 
selection  in  accordance  with  his  or  her  particular  circumstances  and  problems. 

In  addition,  readers  will  find  illustrated  throughout  the  following  pages  types  of  archi- 
tecture approximating  those  of  their  own  houses;  and  through  a  study  of  the  accompany- 
ing diagrams  it  is  intended  that  they  may  discover  just  what  particular  arrangement  of 
evergreens  or  deciduous  shrubs  will  best  merge  into  their  own  environment  and,  as  well, 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  their  sense  of  the  esthetic.  As  this  book  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  services  of  landscape  architects  for  those  who  are  wealthy  enough 
to  employ  such  assistance,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  expensive  and  stately  homes. 

But  as  foundation  planting  is  a  subject  that  can  and  should  be  of  real  interest  to  those 
who  make  up  the  great  American  public  of  house  owning  citizens,  so  this  volume  has  been 
prepared  and  is  offered  as  a  discussion  of,  and  a  guide  to,  methods,  materials  and  arrange- 
ments that  are  characteristically,  essentially  and  representatively  American,  practical  and 
worth  while. 

The  writer  has  been  growing  familiar  with  horticultural  conditions  in  this  country  these 
manv  years.  We  use  the  expression  "growing  familiar"  advisedly,  because,  so  vast  is 
the  territory,  so  varied  the  products,  and  so  great  the  strides  made  during  that  length  of 
years,  that  few  men  dare  claim  full  knowledge  of  just  what  ornamental  horticulture 
has  done  for  us  in  that  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

States  that  forty  years  ago  were  territories,  sparsely  settled  and  whose  inhabitants  at 
that  time  were  too  occupied  with  the  problem  of  wresting  a  livelihood  from  the  soil,  the 
woods,  or  the  mines,  to  dream  of  any  venture  into  the  esthetics,  today  vie  with  the  older 
states  and,  in  fact,  excel  some  of  them,  in  the  attention  paid  to  gardens,  to  flowers,  to  trees 
and  shrubs  and  fine  lawns,  and  all  the  refinements  of  pleasing  surroundings  on  the  home 
grounds. 

Through  daily  contact  with  those  men  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  the  material 
required  for  these  embellishments,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  close  up  of  the  progress 
made  and  still  are  in  constant  touch  with  it,  and  so  placed  in  a  position  to  speak  well  of  a 
development  which  is  gathering  increasing  volume  as  the  years  roll  by-  We  are  thus  led 
to  believe  we  forecast  the  truth  when  we  affirm  that  before  long  our  people  will  stand  well 
in  the  van  if  not  foremost  among  the  nations  for  all  that  goes  to  make  each  man's  home 
grounds  to  him  the  most  enjoyable  spot  on  earth. 

The  publishers  are  under  obligation  to  the  many  practical  men  who  have  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book.  Every  endeavor  has  been  made  to  have  it  as  correct  as  possible 
and  to  that  end  the  proof  sheets  have  been  read  by  several  experts,  to  whom  thanks  are 
herebv  made. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  being  helpful  and  of  accelerating  this  onward  progress,  that  this 
book   is  published. 

THE  PUBLISHERS 
New  York,  March,  1927. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  offer  to  the  average  owner  in  both  city  and  country 
some  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  adaptability,  selection,  arrangement  and  care  of 
ornamental  plant  materials  suitable  for  use,  looking  to  the  outdoor  home  adornment. 
The  scope  of  the  book  is  naturally  determined  by  the  adaptation  of  the  plant  materials 
mentioned  as  limited  by  soil,  climatic  and  other  conditions.  In  a  general  way,  the  condi- 
tions herein  considered  may  be  said  to  be  those  that  characterize  the  territory  extending 
from  Maine  to  Maryland  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — and,  of 
course,  all  other  regions  of  similar  characteristics.  However,  even  within  such  geographic 
limits  there  are  localities  where,  owing  to  particular  soil  or  climatic  conditions,  only  cer- 
tain varieties  of  plants  will  do  their  best.  For  example,  in  the  territory  about  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  many  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens,  such  as  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  will  not  thrive  until  certain  modifications  of  the  strong  lime  content  of  the  soil 
of  that  region  is  accomplished  by  some  such  measure  as  the  application  of  aluminum  sul- 
phate. Then,  too,  the  Winter  winds  that  come  off  the  lake  may  do  considerable  damage 
by  winterkilling  valuable  specimens  of  ornamentals  unless  precautions  are  taken  in  the 
way  of  screening  them. 

In  all  cases,  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  what  types  and  varieties  of  plants  will 
thrive  in  any  given  locality  is  to  consult  with  the  nearest  reliable  nurseryman,  in  addition 
to  carefully  observing  what  sorts  make  the  best  appearance  on  previously  developed 
properties.  If  possible,  a  visit,  or  several  visits,  should  be  made  to  the  nursery;  this  will 
both  familiarize  the  owner  with  the  stock  grown  there  and  permit  him  to  pick  out  particular 
shrubs  or  plants  that  especially  appeal  to  him.  Definite  orders  for  planting  stock  should 
be  made  well  in  advance.  This  not  only  insures  securing  the  kind  of  plants  wanted  but 
also  provides  for  their  more  careful  handling  when  the  nurseryman  can  give  them  adequate 
attention.  The  "rush  seasons"  of  Spring  and  Fall  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  by  giving 
the  nurseryman  plenty  of  time  to  fill  the  order — and  to  plant  the  stock  for  you  if  this  is 
desired;  but  having  made  all  arrangements  the  purchaser  should  insist  on  delivery  as 
ordered. 

One  may  ask  why  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  these  days  to  plant  evergreens  and  shrubs 
about  the  bases  of  our  homes,  public  buildings,  service  buildings,  etc.  Actually  such 
plantings  are  only  a  part  of  the  broader  term:  landscape  design,  which  has,  for  ages,  been 
defined  as  the  art  of  tastefully  arranging  plants  so  as  to  imitate  Nature  and  yet  preserve 
utility. 

Of  course  there  are  other,  secondary  reasons,  having  to  do  with  each  individual  prob- 
lem of  foundation  planting.  Primarily  there  is  the  effort  to  blend  the  buildings — which, 
being  man-made,  are  therefore  artificial — with  the  natural  surrounding  landscape,  and 
thus  produce,  if  possible,  one  harmonious  effect  without  lessening  their  usefulness  and 
convenience.  When  it  comes  to  the  specific  task  of  blending  the  house  with  the  grounds 
many  factors  should  be  considered,  some  of  these  being: 

1 — The  type  of  architecture  of  the  house. 
2 — Will  the  plants  be  in  a  shaded  or  an  exposed  location  ? 
3 — Is  the  soil  adapted  to  the  kind  of  plants  preferred  ? 
4 — Is  an  all-vear-around  or  a  seasonal  effect  desired  ? 
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5 — What  is  the  height  of  the  foundation  ? 

6 — Are  there  any  undesirable  features  of  the  house  to  be  concealed  ? 

7 — Is  the  house  located  in  a  smoky  district  ? 

Since  much  can  be  said  covering  each  of  these  points  they  will  be  treated  separately. 
First,  however,  there  should  be  emphasized  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  young  plants  grow  faster  than  older  ones.  They  are  also  cheaper,  and  if  the  home- 
owner knows  that  he  will  be  able  to  screw  up  his  courage  when  the  time  comes  to  transfer 
"crowding"  plants  to  some  other  point  on  his  grounds,  or  discard  them,  he  can  afford  to 
buy  more  generously  and  plant  more  thickly  at  the  start,  thus  vastly  improving  the  effect 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

But,  oh,  how  people  do  hate  to  dig  up  and  move  an  established  plant !  Yet  that  is 
the  only  way  to  preserve  every  plant,  shrub  and  tree  as  a  healthy  specimen.  A  "crowded 
effect,  resulting  when  plants  grow  so  closely  together  as  to  shut  out  the  light  and  air  from 
one  another,  is  not  only  harmful  but  also  makes  the  whole  planting  obnoxious  to  the  eye, 
for  the  foliage  tends  to  lose  color  and  much  of  it  will  fall,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  plants, 
leaving  bare,  "leggy"  stems. 

Remember  that  the  tendency  of  all  healthy  plants  is  to  grow.  To  keep  a  foundation 
planting  pleasing  to  the  sight,  pruning  may  have  to  be  resorted  to;  and  then,  when  speci- 
mens become  unwieldly,  they  should  be  removed.  However,  this  is  not  likely  to  happen 
until  some  years  after  the  planting  has  been  made. 

A  well  arranged  and  harmonious  selection  of  plants  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  real 
estate,  as  well  to  the  house.  The  cost  of  a  foundation  planting  will  vary  according  to  the 
size,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  plants  purchased. 

If  the  planter  desires  an  immediate  effect  he  must  be  prepared  to  pay  well  for  the  stock 
purchased,  especially  so  if  included  in  the  material  are  sundry  higher  priced  and  more  or  less 
rare  shrubs  and  evergreens.  If,  however,  he  will  satisfy  his  ambition  through  the  obtainance 
of  young  plants,  he  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  these  at  perhaps  one-third  to  one-fifth  the 
expense  of  older  and  larger  stock. 

Then,  too,  there  is  never-ending  pleasure  to  be  obtained  through  watching  closely  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  foundation  planting.  The  owner's  intelligence  will  permit 
him  to  note  that  perennials  or  even  annuals,  planted  between  and  around  his  young  plants, 
will  add  much  to  immediate  effect;  these  can  be  removed  as  the  permanent  stocks  blend 
closer   together. 

One  of  our  earliest  horticultural  writers  often  remarked  to  visitors  "that  even  an  old 
man  could  plant  a  tree  and  see  it  grow;"  how  much  more  readily,  then,  can  a  younger  person 
make  patience  a  virtue,  and  be  well  content  to  allow  time  for  the  full  fruition  of  a  well 
thought  out  plan  of  foundation  planting  that  soon  will  become  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
himself,  the  family,  his  friends  and  the  passersby. 

Example  teaches;  start  your  foundation  planting  on  a  carefully  conceived  plan  and, 
shortly,  your  neighbors,  one  by  one,  will  follow  your  lead. 

The  reader  will  please  understand  that  the  foundation  plantings  shown  in  this  book  were 
not  of  the  author's  creation,  but  that  they  were  selected  by  him  from  hundreds  of  founda- 
tion plantings  inspected  while  he  was  traveling  the  country  in  search  of  material.  Manv 
of  these  plantings  were  made  before  Quarantine  37  went  into  effect,  barring  European 
plants,  and  consequently  some  of  those  shown  are  more  expensive  todav  than  when  pur- 
chased. 

New  York,  March,  ig2j.  L.  H.  JOHNSON 
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PREFATORY  INTRODUCTIONS 


By  Frank.  A.  Waugh,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture 

and  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening,  Massachusetts 

Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"'  I  "^HERE'S  no  place  like  home,"  and  "it's  not  a  home  until  it's  planted." 

I J  This  combination  of  slogans  drives  well   in  double  harness.     The    two   go- 

together,  and  in  combination  they  express  a  great  truth. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  home  is  the  greatest  institution  in  America — greater  than 
the  Republican  party  and  the  Democratic  party  combined — -greater  than  any  seven  kinds 
of  religious  sects  which  might  be  named — -more  important  than  intercollegiate  football — 
worth  more  to  the  country  than  votes  for  women — in  short,  standing  above  every  known 
cause  or  institution. 

Now,  the  ideal  American  home  means  a  single  house  for  each  family,  with  a  little  plot 
of  ground  about  it,  said  plot  of  ground  to  include  a  front  yard  between  the  house  and  the 
street  with  some  sort  of  garden  behind  the  house.  This  formula  is  universally  accepted 
even  if  not  always  followed.  While  it  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  times  for  more  families 
to  live  in  apartment  houses,  still  nobody  considers  such  an  apartment  a  home.  Much  less 
do  we  look  upon  such  an  institution  as  the  ideal  American  home. 

Everyone  who  is  patriotic,  therefore,  and  wants  to  do  something  for  his  country,  will 
promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  development  of  such  ideal  American  homes.  A 
small  house  and  a  small  garden  both  protect  and  express  the  family  life. 

It  is  well  and  sadly  known,  of  course,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  individual  house  lots 
have  not  been  planted.  In  other  words  these  houses  have  not  been  converted  into  homes. 
We  may  all  accept  the  further  patriotic  duty,  therefore,  of  promoting  this  campaign  of 
planting. 

In  the  Old  Country  the  primary  planting  which  gives  a  home  its  individuality  is  a 
hedge  all  along  the  street  front.  The  American  home  is  characteristically  different  in  that 
it  is  open  to  the  street.  The  plantings,  instead  of  forming  a  hedge  on  the  street  line,  are 
pushed  back  against  the  foundations  of  the  house.    They  are  foundation  plantings. 

This  type  of  planting  is  therefore  fundamental  to  the  whole  of  American  domestic 
landscape  architecture  in  a  double  sense.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  alto- 
gether the  most  important  branch  of  landscape  architecture,  socially  considered,  in  the 
entire  field  of  practice. 

Purposes  Held  in  View 

There  are  several  definite  purposes  which  are  served  by  the  foundation  plantings 
about  the  home  when  they  are  properly  made.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  run  over  these 
briefly. 

First  of  all,  the  foundation  planting  should  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds  and 
with  the  other  plantings.  Suppose  we  look  at  a  new  house  on  a  new  lot  where  no  planting 
has  been  done.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  house  could  be  picked  up  and  moved  to 
another  lot.  Any  contractor  will  do  the  job  for  a  reasonable  fee.  Or  the  house  might  be 
moved  forty  feet  to  one  side,  or  ten  feet  back  on  the  same  lot.  Perhaps  our  judgment 
would  indicate  that  such  a  move  would  be  desirable. 
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But  if  we  see  the  same  place  three  years  later,  after  the  foundation  plantings  have 
become  established,  the  house  then  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  ground.  It  could  not 
be  taken  away  without  leaving  a  serious  scar.  The  house  and  grounds  have  grown  together 
into  a  permanent  unity.  This  result  is  one  of  great  moral  value  quite  beyond  the 
enormous  addition  of  beauty  to  the  place. 

Secondly,  the  foundation  plantings  should  soften  harsh  architectural  lines  of  the 
house.  We  might  say  that  no  architect  is  going  to  make  harsh  architectural  lines  in  his 
design.  Still  he  does.  The  architect  himself  recognizes  this  fact.  He  never  sends  out  to 
his  client  even  a  preliminary  sketch  of  his  house  elevations  without  marking  in  some 
foundation  plantings.  Even  the  merest  pencil  sketch  needs  to  be  broken  up  in  this  way  in 
order  to  make  it  look  cozy  and  homelike. 

In  the  third  place,  the  foundation  plantings  help  to  screen  objectionable  features. 
Again  we  might  say  that  the  architect  and  landscape  architect  should  not  leave  any  objec- 
tionable features  on  the  home  grounds.  Still  the  Monday  washing  has  to  be  hung  out  some- 
where; the  children  have  to  have  a  playground;  there  may  be  a  kennel  for  the  dog  or  a 
coopful  of  chickens.  Not  one  of  these  things  is  sinful  or  seriously  objectionable  in  itself; 
still  no  householder  wishes  to  publish  them  to  the  street.  They  are  better  if  they  are 
screened  away  from  public  view.  This  screening  effect  of  foundation  plantings,  therefore, 
may  come  to  have  a  very  important  role. 

Finallv,  the  foundation  plantings  help  to  dress  up  the  whole  place.  As  we  have 
already  said  it  makes  it  seem  more  cozy  and  homelike.  The  difference  between  an  un- 
planted  place  and  one  decently  furnished  with  trees  and  shrubs  is  so  great  that  even  the 
dullest  mind  can  see  it.  The  only  wonder  is,  with  these  facts  so  obvious,  that  any  one 
should  keep  a  house  without  planting  it  and  planting  it  well. 

Materials  to  be  Used 
In  the  matter  of  materials  it  may  be  said  shortly  that  every  kind  of  horticultural 
material  can  be  used,  and  at  one  time  or  another  should  be  used.  Nevertheless  the  one 
most  desirable  class  of  materials  is  presented  in  the  list  of  deciduous  shrubs,  especially 
those  of  smaller  growth  and  finer  texture.  Good  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Deut- 
zias,  Weigelas,  the  smaller  Spireas,  Kerria,  Abelia  and  others.  There  are  many  points,  of 
course,  where  larger  materials  such  as  the  Privets,  Viburnums  and  Lilacs  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

A  few  examples  may  illustrate  the  considerations  involved  in  making  selection  of 
such  materials.  For  example,  the  Sumacs,  some  of  the  Viburnums  and  the  famous 
Hydrangea  Peegee,  are  too  large  of  stature  and  too  coarse  in  texture  for  use  about  the 
ordinary  residence.  They  are  better  fitted  for  planting  about  barns  and  outbuildings. 
Rosa  rugosa,  Rosa  multiflora,  and  the  lovely  Japanese  Barberry  are  too  thorny  to  be 
planted  near  walks  or  much  used  porches.  Any  fond  parent  who  has  fished  a  small  baby 
out  of  a  Barberry  bush  will  understand  the  force  of  this  argument. 

On  the  north  side  of  buildings  such  shrubs  as  the  Privets,  the  Barberries  and  Vibur- 
nums are  most  satisfactory,  though  in  many  situations  certain  broad-leaved  evergreens 
may  be  added  with  good  effect. 

Indeed  the  broad-leaved  evergreens  ought  to  be  considered  carefully  in  all  foundation 
plantings  where  soil  and  climate  will  permit  their  use.  With  these  broad-leaved  evergreens 
may  be  included  the  more  or  less  deciduous  Azaleas.    They  all  grow  well  together. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  these  species  have  a  fairly  coarse  texture,  especially 
the  Rhododendrons.  They  should,  therefore,  not  be  massed  in  front  of  the  house  when  the 
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house  line  is  too  close  to  the  street;  in  such  instances  they  should  be  kept  to  the  side  and 
back  of  the  house  and  in  situations  having  partial  shade. 

The  dwarf  evergreens  come  up  next  for  consideration.  Typical  materials,  and  doubt- 
less the  best,  are  the  dwarf  Arborvitaes  and  the  hardy  Yews.  Retinosporas  may  be  used 
to  a  limited  extent  if  very  carefully  placed,  and  especially  if  good  attention  and  super- 
vision may  be  assured  for  years  to  come. 

In  fact,  this  is  the  great  difficulty  with  most  of  the  plantings  one  sees  made  up  ot 
mixed  evergreens  when  they  do  not  have  proper  care.  They  should  be  cut  back  or  trans- 
planted when  they  begin  to  crowd,  replaced  now  and  then  where  they  die  out;  if  this  is 
attended  to  such  foundation  plantings  may  be  kept  in  fairly  presentable  condition  for  a 
good  many  years.  Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment,  evergreens  are  used  quite  too  exten- 
sively at  the  present  time  for  foundation  planting. 

Climbing  vines  are  also  a  most  excellent  addition  to  almost  any  foundation  planting. 
They  are  used  naturally  on  porches  and  balustrades,  though  Boston  Ivy,  Climbing  Fig, 
Euonymus  and  other  similar  clinging  vines  may  be  placed  upon  brick  or  stone  walls, 
or  even  on  stucco  walls,  to  very  great  advantage,  assisting  most  emphatically  in  the 
development  of  the  effect  desired  from  foundation  planting. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  quite  customary  to  consider  the  vines  as  a  part  of  the  foundation 
plantings  at  all,  yet  it  would  be  much  better  to  develop  them  in  the  same  picture,  using 
them  for  the  same  general  purposes. 

Trees  have  to  be  considered.  In  large  buildings  it  is  possible  to  use  small  trees  at  stra- 
tegic points  even  close  against  the  house.  A  more  usual  way,  however,  is  to  plant  larger 
trees  near  the  house  in  such  a  way  that  they  combine  pictorially  with  the  foundation 
planting.  Even  a  small  suburban  residence  could  have  one  or  two  good  large  trees,  rather 
near  the  front  of  the  house,  say  twenty  feet  from  the  foundation.  Each  tree  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  help  to  frame  the  building  and  at  the  same  time  so  that  its  shadow  will 
fall  upon  the  house  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  This  shadow  blends  into 
the  foundation  planting  and  makes  an  important  part  of  it.  The  shadow,  indeed,  often 
looks  like  a  vine  running  over  the  house  wall. 

Furthermore,  in  some  locations  the  foundation  planting  itself  may  be  extended  to 
include  the  area  in  which  the  tree  is  planted;  that  is,  it  may  be  run  out  twenty  or  even 
thirty  feet  from  the  house  into  other  plantings.  It  will  be  quite  clear,  of  course,  that  for 
the  purposes  here  intended  only  good,  dignified  deciduous  trees  are  desirable.  Evergreen 
trees  should  not  be  planted  so  close  to  any  house,  and  showy  exotics  like  Schwedler  Maple 
and  Purple  Beech  should  not  appear  in  front  yard  plantings  at  all. 

Herbaceous  perennials  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  borders  of  the  founda- 
tion planting.  They  should  be  used  with  considerable  restraint,  however,  and  the  selection 
should  be  very  careful.  It  is  hardly  desirable  in  most  situations  to  have  beds  of  flowering 
perennials  in  front  of  the  house  or  included  as  a  part  of  the  foundation  planting. 

Even  the  annual  flowers  may  be  used  along  the  edges  of  the  foundation  plantings  at 
times,  especially  on  small  places  and  while  the  shrub  plantings  are  growing.  Such  sturdy 
annuals  as  Zinnias,  Marigolds  and  Four-o'clocks  are  eligible. 

There  is  a  question  whether  such  hardy  bulbs  as  Tulips  should  be  used  along  the  foun- 
dation borders  or  not.  Probably  on  the  garden  side  of  the  house  they  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  may  be  remembered  also  that  some  of  the  best  Lilies  grow  to  great  advantage 
under  shrubbery.  If  such  materials  are  added  with  taste  and  discretion  thev  will  give 
life  and  interest  to  the  plantings  without  offering  any  serious  disadvantage. 
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Arrangement  of  Materials 
It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  very  promptly  and  positively  that  all  of  these  materials 
should  not  be  used  on  any  one  job.  Overplanting  is  a  common  fault,  and  the  crowding  of 
too  much  miscellaneous  material  into  a  foundation  planting  is  one  of  the  commonest 
errors  of  amateur  enthusiasm. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  this  material  no  very  recondite  principles  need  be  recognized. 
Almost  any  planting  of  greenery  along  the  house  foundations  will  be  a  thousand  per 
cent  better  than  nothing.  Nevertheless  some  principles  of  arrangement  should  be  fol- 
lowed, though  the  principle  of  simplification,  already  hinted,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

American  people  generally  lean  strongly  toward  the  informal  type  of  planting.  In 
following  this  method  it  is  desirable  to  choose  four  or  five  accent  points  along  the  front 
or  principal  side  of  the  house,  and  to  build  the  foundation  planting  upon  these.  Such 
accent  points  should  correspond  with  the  principal  angles  or  features  of  the  house.  Thus 
they  would  come  usually  at  the  corners,  where  there  is  a  bay  window,  or  beside  entrance 
walks. 

At  these  accent  points  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  given  by  planting  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  shrubs.  Such  shrubs  will  be  conspicuous  for  their  somewhat  accent 
texture,  for  their  flowers,  or  rarely  for  the  color  of  their  foliage.  Between  these  heavier 
points  the  space  will  be  filled,  or  partially  filled,  with  neutral  material  of  smaller  size 
and  softer  texture. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  foundation  plantings  should  be  continuous  en- 
tirely around  the  house.  Indeed  it  is  much  better  practice  to  leave  certain  sections  of  the 
foundation  open  to  view,  unless  they  are  altogether  too  high  or  very  ugly. 

The  trees  and  the  vines  suggested  above  will  naturally  be  used  with  special  reference 
to  these  accent  points,  since  each  tree  or  climbing  vine  will  represent  a  considerable  accent. 

In  a  good  many  cases,  however,  a  fairly  formal  planting  will  serve  best  all  the  purposes 
which  we  now  have  in  view.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  very  severe,  dignified  colonial  front,  with 
quite  low  foundation,  it  will  be  better  to  use  a  simple  stiff  hedge  all  along  the  face  of 
the  building.  This  hedge  may  be  placed  either  back  close  against  the  building  or  out  at 
a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet.  It  will  usually  be  kept  quite  low. 

For  Larger  Buildings 
Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  based  primarily  on  the  design  of  foundation  plant- 
ings about  residences.  But  of  course  similar  plantings  are  often  required  for  other  types 
of  buildings,  for  barns,  garages,  schoolhouses,   hospitals,  churches,   factories,   railway 
stations  and  even  bridges. 

In  general,  the  same  materials  are  to  be  used  in  these  plantings  and  the  same  princi- 
ples of  arrangement  followed.  But  as  the  conditions  differ  so  some  modifications  are 
desirable. 

For  large  buildings,  factories,  for  example,  larger  and  coarser  materials  will  be 
selected.  These  will  be  planted  in  heavier,  broader  masses.  They  will  be  arranged  sc  as 
to  develop  heavier  shadow  masses.  Here  it  is  possible  to  get  good  effects  with  such  strong 
materials  as  the  Hydrangeas,  the  Lilacs  and  the  Snowball.  Even  small  trees,  like  Halesia, 
Escallonia,  Kohlreuteria  and  Shepherdia,  may  be  chosen  for  points  of  accent. 

Some  Dont's 
Finally,  it  seems  proper  to  write  down  a  few  words  of  caution  aimed  at  mistakes 
commonly  made.  In  particular  I  hope  these  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  my  friends,  the 
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nurserymen,  who  are  constantly  doing  a  lot  of  landscape  gardening  for  home  builders  and 
who  are  making  thousands  of  foundation  plantings  every  year. 

These  nurserymen  know,  of  course,  that  we  landscape  architects  think  that  we 
ought  to  do  the  designing,  while  the  nurserymen  supply  the  plants.  But  some  of  us  know 
also  that  no  landscape  architect  can  afford  to  design  all  the  little  home  grounds  in  the 
country;  neither  can  the  little  home  owners  afford  to  employ  the  landscape  architects; 
from  which  dilemma  results  the  very  common  practice  of  having  the  work  done  by  the 
nurseryman  who  supplies  the  shrubs. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  honest  nurseryman  will  naturally  do  his  best  to  make 
as  good  a  job  as  possible  for  his  client.  If  his  sole  object  is  to  sell  the  client  the  largest 
possible  bill  of  goods  of  the  most  expensive  varieties  at  the  highest  market  prices,  then 
certainly  the  client  is  not  receiving  the  best  service  from  the  standpoint  of  landscape 
gardening.  In  my  own  judgment  such  a  nurseryman  is  not  even  a  good  salesman,  for  it  is 
always  bad  salesmanship  to  sell  a  customer  something  that  he  does  not  need.  Let  me 
plead,  therefore,  most  earnestly  with  every  nurseryman  who  does  this  sort  of  work  to 
consider  seriously  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  to  make  in  every  case  the  very  best  plant- 
ing possible,  even  when  this  means  only  a  few  cheap  shrubs.  Certainly,  in  the  long  run, 
satisfied  customers  will  mean  more  business. 

Some  other  things,  which  in  my  judgment  should  not  be  done,  are  as  follows: 

I.  Do  not  overplant.  It  is  very  common  to  see  grounds  that  are  altogether  too 
much  crowded.  Of  course  if  the  client  can  be  persuaded  to  take  out  one-half  of  the  planting 
at  two  years  old,  and  about  one-half  the  remaining  planting  at  three  years  old,  this  will 
be  thoroughly  good  practice  and  a  heavy  planting  would  be  justified  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  this  sort  of  care  can  seldom  be  assured,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  too  enthusiastic  amateur,  overplanting  is  a  common  mistake. 

1.  Do  not  use  too  many  expensive  evergreens.  This  is  a  bad  practice  altogether  too 
prevalent.  A  few  dwarf  evergreens  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  plantings,  but  to 
make  an  entire  foundation  planting  of  expensive  mixed  evergreens  is  bad  taste  and  de- 
cidedly contrary  to  every  interest  of  the  client. 

3.  Do  not  use  loud  or  coarse  materials  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  in  mind  such 
materials  as  Pissard  plum,  variegated  Weigela,  etc.  Even  Hydrangea  Peegee  is  very 
doubtful. 

4.  Do  not  use  too  many  specimen  plants  of  any  kind.  Specimens  are  for  emphasis 
and  should  be  used  on  accent  points.  Too  much  emphasis  is  like  using  profanity  on  every 
occasion.  Be  very  reticent  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

5.  Do  not  use  large  growing  species  of  any  kind  such  as  Maple,  Hemlock,  Arbor- 
vitae,  Spruces,  Pines  or  Apple  trees.  Lilacs  are  good  in  some  situations  but  they  mark 
about  the  limit  of  size. 

It  is  wise  to  remember  further  that  foundation  planting  is  not  the  whole  of  land- 
scape architecture.  The  well  planted  home  grounds  will  need  also  boundary  plantings, 
screens,  windbreaks,  shade  trees,  flower  gardens — any  or  all  of  these,  depending  on  size 
and  elaboration.  All  these  should  be  designed  in  harmony.  Such  unity  of  treatment  is 
highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home  owner,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nurseryman  who  supplies  the  materials,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tect who  should  be  consulted  on  all  large,  complicated  or  expensive  projects. 
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By  Peter  J.   van    Melle  who  Furnishes  a  Practical  and 

Stirring    Conception   of  the  Inspiration  and  Value 

of  Foundation  Planting 

THE  term  "Foundation  Planting"  in  its  broader  sense  includes  all  groupings  of 
plant  material  designed  in  a  particular  relation  to  a  house  in  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. It  covers  the  extension,  thecomplement  in  living  greens, of  the  architecture 
of  the  home.  On  extensive  grounds  such  groupings  serve  as  well  to  blend  its  structural 
lines  with  the  general  landscape.  In  such  instances  the  foundation  groupings  are  inter- 
mediary between  two  motives  and,  therefore,  a  less  prominent  feature  and  really  of 
less  importance  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  average  modern  suburban  home  grounds, 
where  they  are  frankly  the  consummation  of  the  house  design.  The  remarks  in  this  chapter 
are  intended  to  apply  to  this  latter  phase  of  foundation  planting. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  progress  of  suburban  home  building  in  recent 
years  is  the  rediscovery  of  the  artistic  merit  of  plant  materials  as  a  complement  to  archi- 
tecture. This  value  has  been  demonstrated  so  convincingly  that  no  home  builder  today 
even  thinks  of  his  house  without  its  peculiar  setting  of  foliage. 

The  importance  of  plant  effects  to  architecture  was  long  obscured  by  the  absence  of 
art  in  house  design.  Particularly  so  in  the  late  19th  century,  when  meaningless,  ornate 
building  schemes  were  in  vogue.  Most  of  the  houses  in  that  period  were  rather  indifferent 
to  planting  in  their  surroundings  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  architectural  motive,  front 
plantings  in  those  days  ran  to  either  purely  horticultural  displays  or  eccentric  arrange- 
ments of  miniature  parks.  Gaudy  crescents  and  stars  of  Cannas  were  in  vogue,  pinned  to 
the  front  lawn  by  cast  iron  fountains  and  bowls. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  ostentatious  modes  of  building  of  those  days  made  place 
for  the  simple,  logical  architecture  of  recent  years — as  soon  as  suburban  home  building 
became  a  fine  art,  there  came  to  light  the  close  affinity  between  architecture  and  planting. 
It  appeared  that  when  a  well  designed  house  is  graced  with  its  proper  complement  of  foliage 
a  third  artistic  quantity  results  which  is  neither  house  nor  greens.  And  thus  the  home 
builder,  quick  to  sense  this  advantage  to  the  house,  was  charmed  back  to  the  age  old 
classic  principle  of  architectural  planting. 

The  well  designed  modern  house  is  extremely  sensitive  to  association  with  trees 
and  plants.  The  more  perfect  in  design  the  more  delicate  its  relation  to  nearby  plant 
effects.  It  suffers  from  unsuitable  companionship  and  gains  with  congenial  association. 
It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  surrounding  groupings  of  greens.  It  is  not  a  complete  unit — 
its  full  artistic  capacity  is  not  realized  without  its  complement  of  verdure.  Just  what 
this  complement  consists  of  is  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  house 
and  the  possibility  of  supplying  it  precisely  is  influenced  by  considerations  of  shade, 
exposure  and  soil  conditions,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  house  is  designed. 

Only  in  exceptional  instances  does  the  building  lot  contain  plant  or  tree  effects  which 
can  be  made  to  serve  as  the  setting  for  the  house.  In  nearly  all  cases  this  setting  must  be 
created  with  new  planting. 

The  modern  trend  is  to  look  upon  foundation  groupings  as  a  phase  of  planting  apart 
from  naturalistic  arrangements  or  purely  horticultural  endeavor.  We  plant  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  front  lawn,  not  entirely  for  their  own  sake,  but  primarily  for  the  house's 
sake.  Front  plantings  reflect  our  personal  preferences  for  certain  plant  materials  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  house.  We  indulge 
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our  preferences  more  freely  in  the  more  intimate  parts  of  the  grounds.  Within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  desired  effects  we  endeavor  to  allow  every  specimen  used  in  foundation 
groupings  room  for  normal  development.  But  we  aim  primarily  at  plant  effects — -not 
at  maximum  development  of  individual  specimens.  The  architectural  motive  is  supreme 
and  the  lover  of  fine  specimen  plants  had  perhaps  better  yield  a  point  or  two  to  the  designer 
— for  the  house's  sake. 

It  is  recognized  nowadays  that  architectural,  one  might  say  structural  plant  effects, 
are  more  logical  than  naturalistic  groupings  or  purely  horticultural  displays  on  the  front 
lawn.  All  truly  artistic  planting  derives  its  motives  in  a  logical  way — from  the  lay  of  the 
land,  from  scenic  advantages,  or  from  utility.  Now,  when  a  good  house  has  been  built 
on  a  typical  suburban  plot,  whence  shall  we  derive  the  motive  for  planting  better  than 
from  the  house  itself?  It  is  probably  the  only  thing  of  beauty  within  sight.  Outside  of 
it  there  is  not  much  else  than  a  concrete  curb  and  sidewalk  and  probably  signs  of  the 
nature  of  the  "rough  fill"  on  the  lot.  The  only  logical  lead  is  the  house  and  the  sincere 
thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  and  to  consider  not  only  the  foundation 
groupings,  but  all  the  planting  on  the  front  lawn  as  complementary  to  the  architecture 
of  the  house.  In  the  absence  of  other  inspiration  why  not  use  every  bit  of  planting  to 
express  our  esteem  for  the  home  itself? 

This  mode  of  planting  implies  visibility  of  the  house  from  the  street.  It  makes  for 
"open  lawns,"  which  have  come  to  characterize  our  suburban  streets  and  give  them  a 
feeling  of  spaciousness.  Moreover,  our  hot  Summer  weather  makes  it  impracticable  for 
us  to  close  ourselves  in  with  tall  hedges  or  screens  like  they  do  frequently  the  cottage 
type  of  house  in  England.  We  plant  low  hedges  where  they  are  needed,  mostly  as  a  pro- 
tection from  dogs  and  to  keep  school  schildren  from  cutting  across  corners.  Our  open 
lawns  are  not  the  ideal  place  for  any  sort  of  intimate  gardening.  We  are  rather  conservative 
here  about  our  houses  and  house  fronts.  We  turn  our  dignified  side  towards  the  street 
and  strive  to  display,  on  our  front  lawns,  primarily,  a  fine  sense  of  proportions.  There  is 
no  more  perfect  means  of  emphasizing  the  proportional  beauty  of  our  homes  and  grounds 
than  that  of  architectural  planting. 

We  are  really  developing  something  like  a  distinctly  American  school  of  suburban 
planting  which  not  only  demonstrates  love  of  plants  and  trees  but  emphasizes  strongly 
their  value  as  an  adjunct  to  architecture.  This  value  is  a  matter  of  common  consciousness 
here;  so  much  so  that  even  the  home  builder,  who  has  little  knowledge  or  love  of  plants 
for  their  own  sake,  will  yet  provide  the  proper  setting  of  foliage  for  his  dwelling,  out  of 
appreciation  of  the  gentility  which  a  well  considered  grouping  of  greens  adds  to  a  house. 

Architectural  planting  has  an  economic  value.  The  artistic  value  which  judicious 
planting  adds  to  a  house  is  a  real  value.  It  increases  the  eventual  sales  value  far  beyond 
the  original  investment  in  plant  materials,  soil  preparation  and  planting  costs.  In  fact, 
the  investment  side  of  good  front  planting  is  generally  understood.  Real  estate  folks 
know  that  attractive  planting  increases  the  sales  chances  of  a  house.  Buyers  of  suburban 
homes  no  longer  expect  the  value  of  well  established  groupings  of  trees  to  be  "thrown 
into"  the  price  as  an  inducement;  they  expect  to  pay  for  them.  They  should  be  figured 
in  the  sale  of  a  house  not  only  at  their  original  cost  plus  a  profit,  but  at  their  value  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  plus  a  profit.  For  a  good  planting,  with  reasonable  care,  increases  yearly 
in  value.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  about  the  house  not  subject  to  depreciation. 

But  more  important  than  the  economic  aspect  of  architectural  planting  is  undoubtedlv 
the  thoughtfulness  reflected  by  it  on  the  part  of  the  home  builder  in  bringing  out  all 
the  charm  of  which  the  house  is  capable,  the  greater  love  of  the  home  which  it  represents, 
and  the  desire  to  present  to  the  community  the  best  possible  picture  of  it. 
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The  term  "architectural  planting"  implies  the  two  elements  involved,  i.e.,  the  archi- 
tect's and  the  plantsman's  viewpoint.  Of  these  two  the  home  builder  is  probably  more 
often  qualified  to  exercise  the  first,  since  the  architectural  sense  is  to  a  certain  extent 
intuitive,  while  the  successful  selection  of  plant  materials  requires  a  working  knowledge 
of  trees  and  plants.  Once  the  desired  effect  is  clearly  visualized,  unless  one  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  materials,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  an  experienced  plantsman  translate  it 
into  terms  of  practical  planting.  For  money  spent  in  an  inexpert  selection  of  materials  is 
not  likely  to  be  well  laid  out.  Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  selected  not  only  on  the 
strength  of  their  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  nursery,  not  only  for  their  suitable  size  or  appear- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  but  their  eventual  development  must  be  considered  and, 
above  all,  their  adaptability  to  the  place  of  destination.  The  selection  should  not  be  made 
only  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  groupings.  Perhaps  the  phrase  "planting 
for  immediate  effect,"  so  much  in  use  today,  means  all  too  often  "for  immediate  effect 
only."  Things  should  be  chosen  which  will  create  and  perpetuate  the  intended  effect. 

The  very  nature  of  architectural  planting  calls  for  the  free  use  in  foundation  plant- 
ings of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  because  of  their  year-around  effect  and  the  endless 
variety  of  types,  heights  and  outlines  available  among  them.  Almost  any  architectural 
effect  desired  in  foundation  groupings  can  be  supplied  with  one  or  other  evergreen.  There 
are  tall,  spiry  trees,  stately  pyramids,  dwarf  coneshapes,  globes,  spreading  and  trailing 
types,  and  shrubby  ones.  They  furnish  pronounced  outlines  against  the  house  and  express 
intentions  more  precisely  than  most  deciduous  materials.  But  the  too  exclusive  use  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  in  foundation  planting  would  cause  undue  monotony  and  would 
be  an  unreasonable  denial  of  the  charm  of  all  manner  of  flowering  things,  of  the  delights 
of  budding  foliage,  of  berried  shrubs  and  Autumn  tints.  Where  it  is  at  all  possible  these 
elements  must  be  present  in  the  setting  of  the  home.  And  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to 
include  them.  Ideally,  evergreens  are  used  where  accents  are  desired,  while  in  places  of 
lesser  architectural  importance  flowering  or  otherwise  attractive  deciduous  materials 
are  grouped. 

In  the  selection  of  evergreen  trees  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid  such  kinds 
as  will  outgrow  their  intended  effect.  Perhaps  the  most  common  mistake  made  in  founda- 
tion planting  is  the  use  of  various  Pines  and  Spruces  which  are  selected  for  their  suitable 
size  at  the  time  of  planting.  While  they  create  stunning  immediate  effects,  they  will 
have  to  be  chopped  down  eventually.  The  sincere  thing  is  to  compose  our  plantings  ot 
such  things  as  will  increase  in  beauty  and  effectiveness  as  time  goes  on.  With  the  exception 
ot  a  few  dwarf  types,  Pines  and  Spruces  should  be  left  out  of  foundation  groupings.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  other  evergreen  materials  which  adapt  themselves  better  to  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  suggest  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  creation  of  good  foun- 
dation planting.  Each  house  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  presents  its  own  problem.  The 
best  plan  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  completely  to  conventional  planting  schemes,  to  conclude 
from  careful  study  of  the  house  just  what  plant  effects  will  best  become  it,  and  then  to 
set  out  boldly  to  interpret  them  in  terms  of  practical  planting.  This  is  the  ideal  method 
ot  architectural  planting,  the  only  way  to  escape  monotony  and  to  preserve  in  the  foun- 
dation planting  a  sense  of  individuality  which  should  be  reflected  in  every  phase  of  home 
building. 
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By  D.  Hill,  Nurseryman  of  Illinois,  who  makes  Suggestions 

on  the  Use  of   Evergreens  in  the   Central 

Western  States 

BECAUSE  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  the  Central  Western  States,  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  only  those  species  and  varieties  for  foundation  planting  that  are  known 
to  be  hardy  there.  Plants  that  do  well  in  certain  parts  of  New  York  State,  for  instance, 
may  thrive  with  difficulty  in  certain  or  all  of  these  Western  States.  One  of  the  greatest 
disappointments  to  the  observing  traveler  returning  home  from  a  warmer  climate  is  to 
learn  that  certain  trees  which  have  attracted  attention,  and  have  been  correspondingly 
admired,  are  not  hardy  at  home.  The  Italian  Cypress  seldom  fails  to  take  the  eye  of  visitors 
to  California,  but  in  the  North  this  must  give  way  to  the  hardy  Junipers. 

Dame  Nature,  however,  has  provided  abundant  material  from  which  to  select  for  all 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  withal,  planters  are  ever  seeking  to  extend 
the  natural  range  of  evergreens  particularly,  so  that  these  may  be  enjoyed  in  their  gardens- 

The  "hardiness"  of  all  trees  is  somewhat  of  a  moot  term.  This  qualifying  word  is  gener- 
ally meant  to  express  the  ability  of  plants  and  trees  to  withstand  normal  climatic  conditions 
without  protection.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  greatlv  enlarge  one's  selection  of  plants 
providing  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  choosing  of  protected  positions,  and  by  paying 
attention  to  the  prevailing  winds,  type  of  soil,  aspect  of  the  Winter  sun,  and  mulch  or 
other  protection,  the  latter  to  be  applied  shortly  before  the  Spring  sun  makes  itself  too 
strongly  felt,  and  to  remain  on  until  all  danger  of  heavy  freezes  and  thaws  is  past. 

It  is  not  the  severity  of  the  cold  Winter  that  always  decides  the  hardiness  of  a  plant. 
Repeated  freezings  and  thawings  work  their  havoc.  Elements  in  the  soil,  too,  may  be 
responsible  for  failures.  The  intending  planter  can  decide  in  large  measure  what  ever- 
greens to  use  in  these  states  bv  looking  around  his  neighborhood  and  noting  that  plant  life 
which,  for  a  number  of  seasons,  has  well  held  its  own.  Such  subjects  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prove  satisfactory.  One  of  the  best  guides  is  the  catalog  of  a  local  reputable 
nurseryman,  because  he  will  not  list  plants  for  sale  in  your  locality  which  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  plant. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  theA-arieties  of  evergreens  suitable  to  plant  in  the  Central 
West,  we  may  briefly  sum  up  by  naming  those  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  being  abso- 
lutely hardy,  and  those  which  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  hardy  sorts. 

The  Junipers  constitute  the  largest  family  of  evergreens  made  use  of  in  the  Central 
West;  almost  all  its  varieties,  and  these  are  numerous,  thrive  well,  and  naturally  they  are 
extensively  used. 

Among  the  Arborvitaes  practically  all  of  the  Occidentals  or  American  type  are  satis- 
factory. The  Arborvitaes  have  shown  some  Winter  injury  once  or  twice  over  a  period  ot 
years,  but  this  is  not  usual.  The  Chinese  types  of  Arborvitae  are  not  at  home  in  the  Cen- 
tral West;  plants  are  occasionally  seen,  but  they  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Varieties  of  Pines  sufficiently  dwarfed  for  foundation  planting,  such  as  the  Mugho, 
Swiss  Stone  and  Montana,  are  hardy  in  the  section  under  mention. 

The  Yews  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  each  year.  Practically  all  forms 
are  hardy  with  the  exception  of  the  English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata).  The  Japanese  Yew 
(cuspidata)  in  its  various  forms,  is  especially  hardy. 

Plants  to  be  avoided  are  the  Chamaecyparis,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties. 
This  is  contrary  to  conditions  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the  Chamaecyparis  constitutes 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  evergreens.     In  the  Central  West  they  are  not  a  success. 

Then  we  have  the  Japanese  Spurge  (Pachysandra)  which  may  be  freely  used  in  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  attractive  low  border  and  which  is  perhaps  unexcelled 
as  a  ground  cover  over  a  vast  area. 
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Types  of  Architecture 

IN  planning  our  Foundation  Planting  we  must  give  first  consideration  to  the  type 
of  architecture  of  our  home.  Utility,  beauty  and  harmony  are  then  the  next  three 
important  requisites  that  call  for  attention. 

We  may  have  a  Colonial,  a  Spanish,  or  an  English  cottage,  perhaps  a  small  Italian 
villa,  to  be  planted,  each  of  which  would  require,  in  the  main,  a  different  kind  and  arrange- 
ment of  plant  material. 

A  low,  rambling  English  cottage  type  house  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  the  foundation  planting  material  selected  being  such  that  the  house  will  not 
dominate  the  landscape,  but  become  a  part  ot  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  a  style 
of  architecture  that  should  dominate  the  landscape,  in  which  case  the  planting  must  be 


The  cottage  type  of  house  needs  an  informal  and  simple  planting,  of  which  this  is  a  good  ex- 
ample.   At  the  corner  is  a  Japanese  Holly,  then  a  few  Irises,  an  English  Ivy  vine  on  the  stone 
chimney,  followed  by  an  obtuse  Retinospora.     If  some  Japanese  Barberry  had  been  added 
along  the  stone  foundation  at  the  left,  this  planting  would  have  been  complete 
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When  stucco  comes  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  the  planting  should  be  grouped  so  that  portions 
of  the  foundation  walls  will  show  at  intervals 


subordinated  to  the  extent  of  choosing  and  placing  varieties  that  will  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  dominant  lines  of  the  structure.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  study  the  architec- 
tural lines  of  public  buildings. 

Good  examples  of  combining  architectural  styles  with  certain  classes  of  plant  material 
are  the  familiar  Colonial  entrances  where,  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  will  often  be 
found  a  globe-shaped  or  upright  Boxwood.  Tall  cedars  are  frequently  seen  in  contrast 
with  horizontal  lines  of  the  Italian  style. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  as  brick,  stone,  stucco,  wood, 
or  foundation  walls  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  plants  required.  Where  stucco,  brick  or  stone 
are  used  this  material  now  comes  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  often  in  artistic  patterns. 
In  such  cases  the  planting  should  be  grouped  so  that  portions  of  the  foundation  walls  will 
show  at  intervals. 

A  tall  and  narrow  house,  situated  on  an  elevation,  may  be  altogether  out  of  harmony 
with  its  surrounding  landscape.  The  use  of  rather  tall  plants  near  the  house,  carry- 
ing the  planting  well  out  on  either  side  with  plants  of  reduced  height,  will  tend  to  lower 
the  appearance  of  the  house  through  this  gradual  transition  between  it  and  the 
ground. 

YS  e  give  on  opposite  page  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  plant  material 
that  may  be  used  with  various  styles  of  architecture  and  physical  properties  of  building 
material.  A  list  published  by  Stephen  Hamblin  has  been  used  as  a  base  for  these  sug- 
gestions. Naturally  enough,  very  few  houses  are  alike,  but  most  of  the  modern  houses 
may  be  grouped  into  some  one  of  these  several  broad  classifications  and  treated  in  the  same 
general  way. 
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Plants  Suggested  for.  the  Brick.  House 


For  Entrance 
Massed  Rhododendrons  (white) 
Vanhoutte  Spirea  and  Japanese  Barberry 
Specimen  Hydrangeas 
Specimen  Pyramidal  or  Globe  Arborvitae 
Thunberg     Spirea     with     pink     Kurume 

Azaleas  at  base 
Mountain-laurel  faced  with  White  Azaleas 

and  Lily-of-the-valley 
Japanese  Yews  with  Japanese  Spurge  at 

base 


For  Foundation 
Rhododendrons  and  Laurel  for  shade 
Groups  of  Vanhoutte  Spireas  faced  with 

Regel  Privet  or  Japanese  Barberry 
Shade:  Groups  of  White  Rhododendron 
faced  with  Laurel  and  Japanese  Spurge 
Groups  of  Japanese  Holly  faced  with  Jap- 
anese Barberry 
Specimen  Arborvitae  or  Retinosporas  and 
Coralberry  repeated  in  groups 


For  the  White  Colonial  House 


For  Entrance 

1.  Boxwood  (most  any  shape) 

2.  Mockorange  and  Weigela  Eva  Rathke 

3.  Pyramidal     Arborvitae    and     Thunberg 

Spirea 

4.  Japanese   Spreading   Yews   and   Kurume 

or  Japanese  Azaleas   interplanted  with 
Japanese  Spurge 

5.  Weigelia  rosea  and  dwarf  Deutzia 


For  Foundation 
Shade:     Colored     Rhododendrons     with 

Laurel  or  Azaleas 
Groups  of  Goldenbell  faced  with  Lemoine 

Deutzia 
Hydrangeas  faced  with  Japanese  Quince 
Japanese  Spreading  Yew  faced  with  bright 

colored  Azaleas 
Bush  Honevsuckle  faced  with  Coralberrv 


For  the  Cottage  or  Bungalow 


For  Entrance 

Japanese  Barberry  faced  with  dwarf 
Viburnum 

Bush  Boxwood  with  horizontal  Coton- 
easter  and  Japanese  Spurge 

Pfitzer  Junipers  as  specimens 

Japanese  Barberry  around  base  of  Jap- 
anese Holly 

Mugho  Pines  in  front  of  Japanese  Holly 

Regel  Privet  faced  with  Dwarf  Deutzia 


For  Foundation 

Rugosa  Rose  and  Hollyhocks  grouped  at 
intervals 

Drooping  Goldenbell  and  Japanese  Bar- 
berry 

Shade:  Leucothoe  and  Inkberry  with 
Japanese  Holly  at  intervals  for  height 

Thunberg  Spirea,  Coralberry  and  Hy- 
drangea Hills  of  Snow 

Pfitzer  Juniper  and  Mugho  Pines 


Will  the  Planting  be  in  a  Shaded  or  Exposed  Location  ? 

Th;s  is  highly  important,  for  certainly  all  who  plant  desire  not  only  to  obtain  paving 
results  from  their  investment  but  genuine  enjoyment  as  well. 

The  writer  has  seen  people  drive  to  a  nursery,  pick  out  a  number  of  highly  colored, 
perfectly  symmetrical  specimens,  such  as  Golden  Retinospora,  Pyramidal  Arborvitae, 
Golden  Biota,  and  others,  than  plant  them  on  the  north  side  of  a  house,  which  is  naturally 
shaded  from  sunlight  several  hours  of  the  day,  or  near  trees,  then  blame  the  nurseryman 
because  their  selection  did  not  flourish.  They  should  have  first  consulted  the  nurseryman, 
ascertaining  what  varieties  would  do  well  under  partially  shaded  locations,  and  then 
with  his  advice  made  a  selection. 

Again,  in  localities  where  Summer  rainfall  is  none  too  plentiful  one  should  be  careful 
as  to  what  is  planted  on  the  exposed  south  side  of  a  building,  for  here  the  sun  beats  down 
all  day,  with  added  heat  produced  by  its  reflection  from  the  side  of  the  building.  This  effect 
is  apt  to  cause  plants  such  as  Hydrangeas,  Weigelas,  Deutzias,  Mockoranges,  Arbor- 
vitaes,  Retinosporas,  and  others,  to  be  severely  damaged  by  burning.  All  plants,  other 
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than  shade-loving  varieties,  should 
get  at  least  a  half  dav's  sun,  prefer- 
ably morning,  to  do  well. 

Evergreens  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building,  which  is  consid- 
erably exposed,  should  be  protected 
during  the  Winter  wherever  the 
climate  is  severe.  They  may  be  so 
protected  by  placing  boards,  straw, 
or  a  burlap  screen  halfwav  around 
the  exposed  side  of  the  plant.  This 
procedure  is  especially  recommended 
in  the  case  of  newly  planted  ever- 
greens. Hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
rarely  need  this  protection,  for  it  is 
the  drying  out  of  the  evergreen 
foliage  in  Winter,  due  to  excess 
transpiration  through  the  foliage 
beyond  that  which  can  be  supplied 
by  the  roots,  that  causes  the  dam- 
age. Rhododendrons  and  all  the 
broad-leaved  Evergreens,  as  well 
as  young  Hemlocks  and  Retinospo- 
ras,  should  have  this  precautionarv 
protection  in  the  Northeastern 
states. 

Anotherwiseprecaution,  before 
the  ground  freezes,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  this  class  of  plants  is  thor- 
oughly watered  at  the  roots.  Make  three  holes  around  the  plant  with  a  crowbar,  then 
run  water  down  these  several  times  until  assured  the  ground  can  absorb  no  more,  then 
close  the  top  of  the  hole  lightly  with  soil.  After  this  the  roots  should  be  heavily  mulched, 
preferably  with  Autumn  fallen  leaves. 

Is  the  Soil  Adapted  to  the  Kind  of  Plants  Wanted  ? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  plants  .require  certain  types  of  soil,  and  unless  this 
is  provided  money  and  time  are  wasted  in  the  planting. 

All  members  of  the  Rhododendron  family  and  nearly  all  other  evergreens  of  the 
Heather  family  require  an  acid  soil.  The  lack  of  this  condition  in  the  soil  of  some  of  the 
Midwest  states,  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  is  the  reason  these  plants  are  seldom  found 
growing  natively.    For  details  of  soils  for  broad-leaved  evergreens  see  page  16. 

To  be  seen  at  their  best  some  plants  prefer  light  sandy  soil,  while  others  require  a 
heavy,  stiff  soil;  some  thrive  in  moist  soils,  while  others  prefer  a  dry  soil. 

Plants  used  in  foundation  planting,  excluding  the  broad-leaved  varieties,  will  thrive 
with  ordinary  care,  in  any  good  garden  or  topsoil. 

Is  an  All-the-Year-Around  Effect  Desired  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  personal  choice.   Some  people  prefer  the  light,  massed  effect  that 

deciduous  shrubs  produce,  together  with  the  blooms  that  come  at  intervals  during  the 

season;  others  like  the  more  set  and  formal  like  planting  of  the  coniferous  evergreens.   An 

eminently  satisfactory  planting  is  one  that  will  produce  both  a  shrub-like  effect  with 


When  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  hardiness  of  any 
plant  or  plants,  it  is  best  to  provide  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion.    The  plant  shown  is  protected  from  the  sweep  of 
the  north  winds 
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blooms,  and  yet  be  green  and  attractive  during  the  Winter.  This  can  be  brought  about 
through  the  combination  planting  of  evergreens  and  flowering  deciduous  shrubs.  Often, 
in  the  congested  parts  of-the  city,  where  lawn  space  is  insufficient  to  accommodate  a  large 
shrub  planting,  dwarf  varieties  of  evergreens  may  be  successfully  used,  as  these  do  not  call 
for  large  space  for  their  development. 

Shrubs  are  especially  valuable  in  localities  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  evergreens  to 
thrive,  such  as  in  cities  where  smoky  and  windy  conditions  prevail. 

Consider  the  Height  of  the  Foundation- 

This,  in  a  general  way,  means  the  distance  between  ground  and  first  floor  windows. 
Any  average  house  looks  better  when  set  fairly  low  to  the  ground,  but  in  many  cases  this 
cannot  be  brought  about  for  one  reason  or  another.  Therefore  the  remedy  is  to  make  it 
appear  low  by  proper  planting.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  planting  shrubs  or  ever- 
greens which  will  grow  tall  enough  to  nearly  reach  the  first  floor  windows,  then  banking 
down  and  away  from  the  house  with  lower  growing  plants.  For  this  type  of  house  the 
planting  should  come  out  from  the  house  quite  a  distance,  especially  at  the  corners. 

When  the  House  Lines  Go  Clear  to  the  Ground 

If  the  house  sets  close  to  the  ground,  and  especially  where  the  wall  material  of  the 
house  continues  to  the  ground,  thereby  necessitating  window  areaways,  it  is  advisable  to 


Here  is  a  location  that  is  favored  with  sun  but  an  hour  or  so  during  the  day,  which  fact  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  selection  of  evergreens  was  made  for  the  planting,  the  group 
originally  consisting  of  Norway  Spruce,  Green  and  Golden  Retinosporas  and  Arborvitae.  Had  such 
plants  as  Japanese  Yew,  Hemlock,  Japanese  Holly  or  a  group  of  broad-leaved  evergreens  been 
chosen,  a  healthy,  effective  planting  would  have  been  produced  instead  of  a  few  feathered 
sticks  about  the  porch 
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plant  in  groups  only,  say  one  group  at  the  entrance,  possibly  one  midway  between  the 
areaways,  and  one  group  at  the  corner.  The  center  planting  should  be  the  lowest  and  the 
entrance  planting  preferably  the  highest. 

Since  the  old  style  porch  or  veranda  occupying  the  entire  front  of  the  house  is  about 
passe  in  new  homes,  we  will  not  consider  this  feature  beyond  referring  the  reader  who  has  a 
home  so  finished  to  illustrations  and  text  matter  throughout  this  book.  Ample  situations 
are  shown  from  which  to  plan. 

Is  the  House  Located  in  a  Smoky  District  ? 

This  is  surely  quite  an  important  matter.  Many  well-meaning  persons  who,  without 
due  consideration,  have  tried  to  improve  their  surroundings  through  a  foundation  plant- 
ing have  discovered  to  their  chagrin  that  in  a  few  years  the  plants  are  either  dead  or  very 
sickly  looking. 

We  list  a  number  of  shrubs  and  evergreens  that  will  stand  smoke  and  adverse  con- 
ditions better  than  others.  In  such  localities  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  one  may  wish 
to  plant  but  what  will  thrive.    Juniper  seems  to  be  the  best  suited  of  all  the  evergreens. 

Evergreens:  Mugho  Pine,  Pfitzer  Juniper,  American  Yew,  Japanese  Holly,  Savin 
Juniper,  Japanese  Yew  and  Siberian  Arborvitae. 

Shrubs:  Regel  Privet,  Lemoine  Deutzia,  Peegee  Hydrangea,  Kerria  japonica,  For- 
sythias,  Tatarian  Honeysuckle,  Vanhoutte  Spirea,  Snowberry  and  Coralberry. 


WHEN  THE  HOUSE  LINES  GO  CLEAR  TO  THE  GROUND 
In  many  of  the  newer  styles  of  houses,  the  wall  material  is  carried  unbroken  to  the  ground,  with 
no  foundation,  in  which  case  a  cellar  areaway  is  needed.  The  above  illustration  shows  how  a 
planting  may  be  made  to  conceal  the  areaway,  yet  permit  ample  light  to  the  cellar.  A  few  varieties 
of  evergreens  that  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  are  Japanese  Azalea,  Mugho  Pine,  Trailing  Juniper 
and  Japanese  Spurge.  In  shrubs  one  may  use  Dwarf  Deutzia,  Dwarf  Highbush  Cranberry, 
Yellowroot,  Golden-leaf  Mockorange  or  Japanese  Barberry 
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Extending  the  planting  well  out  at  the  extreme  corners  of  the  building  tends  to  shorten  the  ver- 
tical  lines   of   the   house.     This   treatment   should   be   given    a   tall   house    on   an    elevation 

Are  There  Any  Undesirable  Features  of  the  House  to  be 
Concealed  ? 

Provision  must  then  be  made  to  have  the  foundation  planting  provide  an  effectual 
screen.  The  overhang  cf  a  bay  window  may  cause  an  unsightly  bare  space  beneath,  or 
perhaps  the  entrance  steps  extend  too  far  from  the  house  to  look  well.  By  planting  either 
side  and  the  corners  this  unsightly  appearance  may  be  overcome. 


An  abrupt  angle  of  a  bare,  high  foundation  made  effective  by  the  use  of  a  few  inexpensive  plants. 
The  Spruce  in  the  extreme  corner  should  have  been  omitted 
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TOO  often  we  see  a  jumble  of  Blue  and  Norway  Spruce  with  perhaps  an  Austrian  Pine 
or  a  large  Golden  Juniper  in  the  front  of  foundations  which  detract  from  rather  than 
enhance  the  building.  When  selecting  evergreen  material  for  a  planting  about  the 
house  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  smaller  and  slow  growing  varieties,  such  as  those  illus- 
trated in  this  book.  It  allowed  to  grow  unattended,  many  of  the  varieties  mentioned  would 
attain  considerable  height,  but  these  may  be  easily  kept  within  bounds  by  occasional 
trimming,  especially  the  Retinosporas,  Hemlocks  and  many  of  the  Arborvitaes. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  artistic  value  of  conifers,  however,  must  be  tempered  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  their  physical  limitations.  Low  foundations  require  low,  dwarf  types 
•of  plants,  while  a  large  building,  with  high  foundation  walls  ranging  from  four  to  eight 
feet,  will  accommodate  the  larger  and  faster  growing  material. 

An  important  phase  of  foundation  planting  is  the  use  of  con'ferous  and  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  The  term  evergreen  embraces  all  classes  of  plants  which  possess  a  verdant 
color  the  year  around.  The  broad-leaved  evergreens  are  mostly  shrubs  or  woody  herbs, 
especially  in  northern  latitudes.   The  chief  difference  in  this  type  of  evergreen  is  the  foliage. 


When  no  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  plants,  a  foundation  arrangement  may 
grow  to  look  like  this  in  a  few  years.     Here  Pines  and  Hemlocks  have  grown  up  without  re- 
ceiving attention,  shutting  out  the  pleasing  view  this  particular  location  commands 
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To  make  an  attractive  corner  planting,  plant  a  group  of  low  growing  evergreens  of  spreading  habit 

about  a  taller  accent  plant.      The  above  illustration   shows   three   Douglas   Golden   Junipers 

surrounding  a  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

In  size  and  texture,  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  needles  of  the  conifers.  In  most 
instances  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  a  combination  of  these  two  classes  of  plants,  as  each 
requires  an  entirely  different  method  of  culture.  The  broad-leaved  plants,  however,  can 
be  easily  combined  with  deciduous  shrubs,  being  careful  to  use  plants  of  a  semi-ever- 
green type,  such  as  Regel  Privet,  fragrant  Honeysuckle,  where  two  extremes  join.  Decid- 
uous shrubs  so  used  with  broad-leaved  types  should  possess  some  Winter  characteristic, 
such  as  bright  berries  or  highly  colored  stems. 


Method  of  Planting 

While  there  are  several  basic  principles  to  be  observed,  hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be 
formulated  as  to  how  to  plant  evergreens.  We  have  seen  plants  fairly  thrown  into  the 
ground  and  yet  they  throve;  for  all  that,  we  wculd  not  recommend  anv  of  our  readers  to 
adopt  such  roughshod  methods . 

The  actual  operation  of  planting  varies  somewhat  with  experienced  planters.  When 
the  owner  can  well  afford  it  he  should  have  the  work  done  by  a  practical  man,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  necessary  unless  the  job  is  one  of  considerable  size,  requiring  much  replacement  ot 
poor  earth  by  good.  Many  a  commuter  delights  in  stopping  a>t  a  seed  store  on  his  way 
home  during  the  balmy  days  of  Spring  to  purchase  necessary  tools  to  prepare  a  small 
vegetable  or  flower  garden.  The  setting  of  an  average  sized  foundation  planting  should 
certainly  come  within  the  category  of  enjoyable  outdoor  recreation.  There  are  no  secrets 
to  be  learned,  no  mysteries  to  be  unveiled  in  connection  with  that  operation. 

Should  the  purpose  of  the  planting  be  to  conceal  a  high,  bare  foundation,  or  to  make  a 
stilted  looking  house  appear  lower,  a  wide  planting  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
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These  illustrations  serve  to  show  the  best  method  of  arranging  an  attractive  planting  when  there 
has  been  no  preconceived  plan  of  arrangement.  The  various  plants  are  distributed  about  the 
foundation  in  the  burlapped  balls  and  shifted  into  various  positions  until  the  effect  is  satisfying. 
Of  course,  the  general  effect  will  be  much  better  after  planting — Courtesy  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 
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gradual  transition  between  house  and  ground.  In  this  case  a  three-row  staggered 
planting  will  probably  be  necessary,  as  shown  in  illustration  below. 

When  the  size  of  the  planting  area  has  been  approximately  determined  the  bed  out- 
line should  be  staked  off  and  the  ground  inside  thoroughly  spaded  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  11  inches.  If  a  planting  scheme  has  not  already  been  determined  upon,  the  next 
best  method  is  to  stand  the  evergreens  around  the  plot  in  various  positions  until  a  pleasing 
arrangement  has  been  effected.    See  illustrations  on  opposite  page. 

After  this  has  been  done  the  holes  are  dug.  These  should  be  amply  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  ball  about  the  roots  of  the  plant.  As  a  rule,  when  evergreens  are 
received  from  the  nursery,  they  have  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots  held  in  place  by  a 
wrapping  of  burlap.     See  page  59. 

The  purpose  of  this  ball  of  earth  is  solely  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and  prevent 
hardening  of  the  outer  bark  of  evergreen  plants,  all  of  which  have  a  resinous  sap. 

Set  the  plant  an  inch  below  the  nursery  mark.  This  is  easily  noted  in  planting.  It  is 
the  usual  practice  to  take  off  the  burlap  and  set  the  plant  into  position  without  disturbing 
the  ball.  On  this,  however,  one  cannot  make  a  definite  rule.  If  the  earth  composing  the 
ball  is  a  good  loam  or  sandv  loam,  the  ball  should  not  be  disturbed;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  earth  is  a  stiff  clay  and  the  ball  should  be  even  slightly  dry,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  before  planting  and  the  ball  should  be  loosened  up — otherwise  one  is  apt  to  find 
that  the  clay  soil  will  cake,  in  which  case  it  will  be  some  little  job  for  the  roots  to  push 
through. 


t-i    o    u   y   ei 
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Showing  method  of  arranging  a  two-  and  a  three-row  staggered  planting.    This  principle  applies 
to  shrubs  as  well  as  to  evergreens 
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Again,  when  the  ball  is  loose  and  apt  to  fall  apart  in  handling,  the  best  plan  is  to  set 
it  in  the  hole,  open  up  the  burlap,  and  simply  cut  away  as  much  burlap  as  possible  without 
lifting  the  plant,  so  as  to  loosen  the  ball;  the  small  amount  of  burlap  left  beneath  the  ball 
will  not  amount  to  anything,  but  under  no  consideration  should  a  loose  ball  be  planted 
with  the  burlap  left  on  it. 

The  larger  the  evergreen  the  less  should  the  ball  be  disturbed.  With  very  small 
evergreens  there  is  no  objection  to  breaking  the  ball  at  time  of  transplanting. 

Many  nurseries  recommend  planting  with  the  ball  of  burlap  when  they  send  out 
stock  packed  with  the  light-weight  burlap  used  by  the  Holland  concerns,  which  is  ten 
times  as  porous  as  material  used  in  this  country,  but  the  heavy  burlap  generally  used  in 
the  United  States  should  be  removed  in  order  that  the  soil  will  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  best  soil  should  be  used  to  fill  in  around  the  roots  and 
should  be  thoroughly  stamped  down.  In  planting  large  evergreens,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  heavy  tamper  to  thoroughly  firm  the  soil  as  it  is  shoveled  around  the  ball,  but  small 
evergreens  can  be  firmed  sufficiently  by  tramping  the  soil  down  with  the  feet,  then  filling 
the  hole  within  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the  top;  after  which  thoroughly  water,  and  replace  the  bal- 
ance of  soil  required  to  fill  the  hole  without  hard  tamping,  so  that  the  topsoil  will  act  as 
a  mulch. 

Fertilizing  Evergreens 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  results  are  attained  with  coniferous  evergreens 
by  the  application  of  a  topdressing,  in  the  Fall,  of  well-rotted  manure;  by  the  following 


Often  a  very  pleasing  effect  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  certain  type  of  plant  in  mass  effect,  such 

as  the  Mugho  Pine  planting  in  the  above  illustration.     The  Boston  Ivy  on  the  stone  wall  helps 

considerably,  merging  the  planting  and  the  building  in  an  eminently  pleasing  manner 
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"Before"  and  "After"  illustrations  showing  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  months'  time  with  a  new 

house  and  lawn.     The  planting  was  started  in  the  middle  of  May  and  the  photograph  from  which 

the  lower  illustration  was  made  was  taken  in  September. — Courtesy  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 
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Builders  and  real  estate  men  have  come  to  the  realization  that  it  is  an  actual  paying  investment  to 
"dress  up"  a  house  offered  for  sale.  In  most  cases  the  house  sells  for  a  little  better  figure  and 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  if  allowed  to  stand  bare.  In  many  cases  a  mistake  is  made  in  using 
the  cheapest  material  that  can  be  obtained  and  planting  without  care — often  in  lime,  plaster  and 
bricks  that  accumulate  about  the  house — under  a  few  inches  of  topsoil.  This  sort  of  planting 
never  pays;  in  a  short  time  it  will  cost  some  one  money  to  replace  it.  It  may  sell  the  house,  but 
trouble  usually  follows 

Spring  this  manure  will  be  in  a  dessicated  condition  and  can  be  worked  into  the  soil.  If 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  such  as  bonemeal  or  sheep  manure,  these  should  also  be 
applied  as  a  topdressing  after  the  evergreen  is  planted,  with  subsequent  applications  once 
or  twice  during  the  Summer. 

In  the  case  of  Rhododendrons,  Mountain-laurel  and  any  other  member  of  the 
Ericaceae  family,  no  fertilizer  containing  lime  should  be  applied,  as  these  plants  thrive  best 
in  an  acid  soil.  Adaptable  soil  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  class  of  plants. 
As  a  Winter  mulch,  cover  the  roots  several  inches  deep  with  fallen  leaves.  Avoid  the 
application  of  manure  or  wood  ashes.  Any  fertilizer  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  organic  and  acid  form,  and  containing  no  lime,  is  good  to  use  on  this  class  of 
plants.    See  note  which  follows  Lime  Soils  on  page  17. 


When  to  Transplant  Evergreens 

On  this  subject  there  exists  a  rather  wide  difference  in  opinion  and  practice.  From 
long  experience  it  has  been  found  that  certain  varieties  of  evergreens  have  a  specific  time 
in  which  they  transplant  best,  as  examples:  Pines  and  Spruces  unless  planted  early  in  the 
Spring,  are  better  planted  in  August  or  September.  The  Hemlocks  and  the  Hollies  seem 
to  transplant  best  in  the  Spring.  John  Dunbar,  formerly  of  the  Rochester  Parks  Depart- 
ment, in  "Cultivated  Evergreens,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  says  that  he  transplanted 
conifers  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  Midsummer,  when  they  are  in  full  growth,  but 
that  best  success  is  had  in  the  Spring  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  in  the  early 
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Kail — August  and  September — providing  the  ground  is  not  too  dry.  Joseph  Meehan,  an 
expert  nurseryman,  in  "Garden  and  Forest,"  claimed  August  and  September  the  best  time, 
providing  ground  is  not  too  dry.  Josiah  Hoopes  of  Maryland  says  he  had  best  success  in 
the  Spring.  This  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  it  would  hardly  be  detrimental  to  plant 
either  in  early  Spring  or  early  Fall. 

In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  the  late  Winter  winds  are  often  detrimental 
to  newly  planted  stock.  They  should  be  well  protected  during  the  first  season  after 
planting. 

Pruning  Evergreens 

John  Dunbar  further  states,  in  Bailey's  "Cultivated  Evergreens,"  that  the  pruning 
of  conifers  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.  Pruning  intelligently  performed  will  add  much 
to  accentuate  the  natural  symmetry  of  such  plants  as  Pines,  Spruces  and  Hemlocks.  The 
removal  in  early  Spring  of  the  central  or  terminal  bud  will  compel  the  branches  which 
start  from  the  side  buds  to  spread  apart  and  form  a  much  denser  growth.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hemlock  it  is  best  to  cut  back  the  terminal  branches  to  strong  branchlets  or  buds. 

Pyramidal,  Junipers  and  Arborvitaes,  used  for  foundation  plantings,  should  be  as 
dense  as  possible,  consequently  should  be  clipped  in  the  Spring,  with  shears,  before  growth 
starts. 

Conifers  of  loose  growth  may  be  lightly  trimmed  in  Spring  plantings.  Broad-leaved 
evergreens  at  the  time  of  planting  should  be  limited  to  the  cutting  back  of  straggling 
growths  which  spoil  the  outline  of  the  planting.  Hollies  (American  varieties)  should  have 
their  leaves  removed  entirely  and  also  cut  back.    Do  this  at  time  of  transplanting. 


About  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  planting  such  as  this  is  that  it  represents  a  fine  exhibition 
of  trimmed  specimens.  At  first  sight,  one  might  say  "How  beautiful  they  are,"  thinking  only  of 
the  individual  plants,  but  living  with  them  every  day  they  would  no  doubt  become  monotonous 
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Soils  for  Coniferous  Evergreens 

As  a  whole,  the  cone-bearing  conifers  prefer  a  light  sandy  subsoil  or  any  open  and 
porous  soil  that  will  admit  good  drainage,  and  a  rich,  deep  surface  soil  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  elements  for  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant.  One  may  have  a  good  rich  top- 
soil  yet  with  a  stiff  clayey  subsoil  that  would  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  conifers  unless 
broken  up  by  subsoil  plowing  and  underdraining.  Plants  used  in  foundation  plantings 
that  are  exceptions  to  light  soil  requirements  and  which  prefer  a  heavier  type  for  best 
results  are,  in  particular,  the  Canada  Hemlock,  Tsuga  cafiadensis  and  Gregory  Spruce, 
Pice  a  excels  a  gregoryana. 

Conifers  respond  favorably  to  cultivation,  increasing  in  growth  and  vigor.  Stirring 
the  topsoil  with  a  hoe  or  rake  several  times  during  the  growing  season  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  in  conserving  moisture  about  the  roots.  This  is  especially  valuable  to  the  plants 
during  the  dry  months  of  the  Summer. 

Soils  for  Broad-leaved  Evergreens 

Most  varieties  of  the  broad-leaved  class  are  shade  loving,  woodsy  plants,  and  conse- 
quently thrive  best  in  a  rich,  loose  soil,  where  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  leaves 
that  have  undergone  a  slow  process  of  decomposition  and  produced  an  acid  soil.  This 
material  is  designated  as  upland  peat.  Therefore,  before  spending  money  for  this  class 
of  plants  first  see  to  it  that  the  soil   requirements  are  present.    In   a  loose,  sandy  and 


After  two  Junipers  had  been  properly  placed,  one  each  in  front  of  the  two  stucco  pillars,  the  owner 
evidently  selected  all  the  various  shapes  and  colors  of  evergreens  that  could  be  found  in  the 
nursery  and  placed  them  at  random  in  front  of  the  house.     Such  plantings  serve  no  real  purpose 
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gravel  soil  acid  conditions  are  easily  maintained  by  the  addition  of  upland  peat,  half- 
rotted  oak  leaves  or  decayed  wood  and  bark,  such  as  sawdust  or  tanbark.  It  may  be  well 
to  note  that  these  types  of  plants  are  surface  feeders  and  consequently  must  not  on  any 
account  be  disturbed  by  surface  cultivation.  Instead,  keep  a  good  mulch  of  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  fertilizing  material.  This  will  also  help  considerably  in  preserving 
moisture  through  the  trying  Winter  season  when  the  ground  alternately  freezes  and  thaws. 
Never  allow  broad-leaved  evergreens  to  go  into  the  Winter  dry  at  the  roots.  It  has  also 
been  recently  discovered  that  by  incorporating  certain  amounts  of  aluminum  sulphate  into 
soil  containing  lime  that  most  broad-leaved  evergreens  will  thrive  with  success.  The 
following  procedure  has  been  tried  out  and  found  quite  successful: 

Lime  Soils 

To  correct  lime  conditions  of  soils  we  advocate  the  use  of  aluminum  sulphate  and 
humus  mixed  with  the  topsoil  where  any  members  of  the  Ericaceae  family  are  to  be 
planted,  allowing  same  to  leach  into  the  soil.  The  quantity  to  be  used  depends  some- 
what on  the  lack  of  acidity,  but  12  to  18  oz.  of  sulphate  per  square  yard  of  surface  is 
sufficient  in  most  cases.  Often  the  soil  about  the  base  of  a  new  building  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  lime  from  refuse  plaster.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  well  to  correct  this 
by  the  above  method.  (Aluminum  sulphate  can  be  purchased  through  your  nurseryman 
or  seedsman.) 

Why  Evergreens  Die 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  through  talking  with  home  owners  who 
have  spent  considerable  money  for  evergreens  that  in  a  year  or  so  after  planting  had 
died  out.    In  most  cases  the  cause  was  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

1 — Injury  by  Dogs. — Especially  in  the  cities,  small  varieties  of  Arborvitaes  and 
Retinosporas  are  killed  by  injuries  received  from  dogs,  causing  the  lower  branches  to 
turn  black.    Placing  wire  screens  about  them  will  keep  the  dogs  away  from  the  branches. 

1 — Summer  Drought. — Perhaps  the  owner  had  gone  away  for  a  month  or  so  on  a 
vacation  and  left  the  newly  planted  stock  to  the  care  of  the  elements  and  they  received  no 
water  to  speak  of.  It  is  quite  important  to  keep  plants  moist,  especially  the  first  year  after 
planting.  Instead  of  applying  a  hose  for  a  few  minutes  several  times  a  week  it  would  be 
better  to  e;ive  them  a  thorough  soaking  probably  once  or  twice  a  week.  Better  still,  make 
three  deep  holes  with  a  crowbar  around  each  plant;  pour  water  down  these  holes  until 
they  will  take  no  more,  then  cover  tops  of  holes  lightly  with  soil.  One  or  two  such  appli- 
cations will  carry  them  through  safely. 

3 — Deep  Planting. — A  lady  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  had  the  writer  examine  a 
planting  of  evergreens  that  had  been  set  out  the  previous  season;  about  70  per  cent  of  them 
were  dead.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the  earth  about  the  roots  as  received  from 
the  nurserymen  had  either  been  taken  off  or  the  balls  so  badly  handled  that  the  dirt  was 
out  of  contact  with  the  roots.  These  plants  were  also  placed  at  least  four  to  six  inches 
deeper  than  they  had  stood  in  the  nursery.  After  replacements  had  been  made  (and 
properly  planted)  only  two  out  of  thirty-three  plants  died,  which  is  a  reasonable  percent- 
age of  loss  to  expect. 

4 — Drying  out  in  Winter  due  to  Drying  Winds. — This  applies  especially  to  certain 
varieties  of  evergreens  that  seem  more  or  less  sensitive  to  drying  winds,  the  Hemlock 
being  particularly  liable  to  be  injured.  Such  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  location. 
All  evergreens  should  be  protected  from  the  winds  during  the  first  year  after  transplanting 
to  insure  best  results. 

5 — Root  system  deprived  of  too  many  fibrous  roots  when  received  from  the  nursery; 
consequently,  the  tops  do  not  get  enough  moisture  to  supply  that  which  is  lost  by  the 
plant  through  transpiration. 
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Very  often  a  spasmodic  arrangement  of  plants  may  be  made  more  effective  and  pleasing  by  tying 

them  together  with  low,  spreading  plants.     This  illustration  shows  how  a  complete  unit  effect  is 

produced  by  a  low  planting  of  Spreading  Junipers 


6 — Insufficient  Drainage — If  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  at 
time  ot  planting  it  will  result  in  dead  plants  in  time.  Very  few  evergreens  like  "wet  feet." 
They  must  have  good  drainage  to  msure  success. 

7 — Plants  may  become  infected  by  disease  or  damaged  by  insects.  They  should  be 
given  an  inspection  several  t'mes  a  year,  and  if  found  to  be  infected  attempt  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  and  a  remedy  as  soon  as  possible.  Bv  getting  in  touch  with  a  re- 
liable nurseryman,  the  county  agent,  or  your  State  Bureau  of  Entomology  a  remedy  can 
usually  be  prescribed. 

8 — Location  not  Suitable. — If  planted  in  a  location  not  suitable  for  the  type  or  variety 
of  plant  in  question,  sooner  or  later  the  effect  on  the  plants  will  become  quite  apparent. 
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Note  the  use  of  accent  plants  at  the  entrance.  Were  these  removed,  the  planting  would  be 
commonplace.  This  house  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  For  farther  north,  substitute  Andro- 
meda floribunda  for  No.  4,  and  Azalea  kaempferi  for  No.  7.  By  adding  another  No.  12  between 
the  windows  on  the  lefthand  side,  this  planting  would  be  improved.  At  the  gate,  note  Juniperus 
pfitzeriana,  Pinus  mughus,  Taxus  cuspidata  and  Thuja  occidentalis  rosenthali 


Silver  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana  glauca 
Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 
Canada  Hemlock  (trimmed) 

Tsuga  canadensis 
Snow  Azalea 

Azalea  ledifolia 


5.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

6.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

7.  Pink  Kurume  Azalea 

Azalea 

8.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 


9.  Canada  Yew 

Taxus  canadensis 

10.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja    orientatis 

11.  Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  var.  aurea 

12.  Schott     Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana  schotti 
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Harmony  of  plant  material  with  architecture  is  the  keynote  here.    This  planting  will  look  well 
for  years  without  much  attention 


1.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

2.  Dwarf  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  brevijolia 

3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfilzeriana 


4.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 

5.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis 

6.  Common  Box  (Globe) 

Buxus  sempervirens 


7.  Creeping  Juniper 

Juniperus  horizontalis 
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Where  group  plantings  are  supplemented  by  vines,  a  very  pleasing  effect  is  produced 


1.  Common  Box  (Globe) 
Buxus  sempervirens 

1.  Boston  Ivy 

Ampelopsis  veitchi 

3.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 
Pinus  cembra 


4.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

5.  Schott  Redcedar  (trimmed) 

Juniperus  virginiana  schotti 

6.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

7.  Chinese  Abelia 

Abelia  rupestris 


8.  Tamarix  Juniper 

Juniperus  tamariscifolia 

9.  Japanese  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 
10.  Yellow  Column  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  elegantissima 
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A  planting  of  this  character  is  pleasing,  but  the  Box  edging  involves  considerable  attention  on 
account  of  the  grass  surroundings.    It  would  be  better  to  confine  it  to  the  walk 


See  page  125  for  key  to  planting  about  base  of  house. 
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The  same  type  of  house  planted  with  dwarf  growing  evergreens 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 
1.  Berckmans  Golden  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientals  aurea  nana 

3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pjitzeriana 

4.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 


5.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta 

6.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orienlalis 

7.  Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  aurea 

8.  Dwarf   Hinoki  Cypress 

Retinospora  obtusa  nana 


9.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retlnospora  pisi/era  var. 
squarrosa 

10.  Geo.  Peabody  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  lutea 

11.  Tamarix-leaved  Juniper 

Juniperus  tamarlscijolia 

12.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 
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Practically  the  same  plants  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  house  as  are  shown  in  the  diagram 
below.  (See  opposite  page  for  "End  of  House"  planting  plan).  Repetition  at  intervals  is  a  good 
practice  in  planting.  This  being  a  corner  property,  a  double  planting  (for  the  front  and  side)  was 
necessary.  In  such  instances  the  planting  should  be  harmonious,  if  possible,  so  that  when 
viewed  from  the  angle  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  it  appears  continuous 


(Key  to  planting  plans  for  Front  and  End  of  House  on  opposite  page) 
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1.  Giant  Arborvitae 
Thuja  plicata 

1.  Canada  Hemlock 
Tsuga  canadensis 

3.  Slender  Hinoki  Cypress 

Retinospora  obtusa  gracilis 

4.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisi/era  squarrosa 

5.  Siebold  Hemlock 

Tsuga  sieboldi 

6.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

7.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

8.  Reid  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  reidi 

9.  Sulphur  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  sulphurea 


10.  Irish  Juniper 

Juniperus  communis  hibernica 

11.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta 

12.  Lobb  Cryptomeria 

Cryptomeria  lobbi 

13.  Golden  Sawara  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisi/era  aurea 

14.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

15.  Golden  Chinese  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  aurea 

16.  Sargent  Weeping  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis  pendula 

17.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisi/era  squarros.i 

18.  Roster  Blue  Spruce 

Picea  pungens  kosteri 


Golden  Chinese  Juniper  (No.  15)  which  is   subject    to   red  spider  in  the 
nursery,  may  be  replaced  by  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea. 
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A  dwarf  planting  that  gets  considerable  shade.     It  is  a  mass  of  color  in  the  Spring.     Note  the 
extended  planting  at  the  corners.     Except  in  a  shady  and  protected  position,  Andromeda  (Leu- 
cothoe)  catesbaei  might  be  substituted  for  No.  2 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Snow  Azalea 

Azalea  ledifolia 


3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinemis  pfitzeriana 

4.  Japanese  Red  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 
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This  planting  could  have  been  made  much  more  effective  if  the  plants  had  been  given  better  care. 
The  Hemlock  must  be  trimmed  if  used  as  a  foundation  plant 


1.  Canada  Hemlock  3.  Moss  Retinospora 

Tsuga  canadensis  Retinospora  pisifera  var.  squarrosa 

1.  White-leaved  Retinospora  4.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 
Retinospora  flavescens  variegata  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

5.  Slender  Hinoki   Cypress 

Retinospora  obtttsa  gracilis 
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Such  a  planting  as  this  bespeaks  of  color  the  year  around,  and  is  especially  effective  when  the 

Azaleas  bloom  in  the  Spring.     The  planting  could  be  improved  by  a  free  use  of  Pachysandra  or 

Vinca  minor  to  cover  up  the  bare  soil. 


1.  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

2.  Chinese  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis 

3.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  exceha  stricta 

4.  Sawara  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera 


5.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

6.  Japanese  Red  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 

7.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

8.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  glohosa 


9.  Douglas  Golden  Juniper 

Juniperus  canadensis  aurea 

10.  Dwarf  Golden  Orient  1 

Arborvitae 
Thuja  orientalis  var.  aurea  nana 

11.  Schott  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana  schotti 
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A  pleasing  effect  with  evergreens,  produced  by  occasional  clipping.    We  do  not  advocate  the  use  of 
blue  Spruces  for  foundation  plantings,  however 


1.  Green  or  Plume  Retinospora  4.  Mugho  Pine 

Retinospora  p/umosa  Pinus  mughus 

1.  American  Arborvitae  5.  Moss  Retinospora 

Thuja  occidentalis  Retinospora  pisifera  var.  squar- 

3.  Sulphurplume  Retinospora  rosa 

Retinospora  p/umosa  flavescens  6.  Koster  Blue  Spruce 

Picea  pungens  kosteriana 


7.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  p/umosa  aurea 

8.  Savin  Juniper 

Juniperus  sabina 

9.  Reid  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  reidi 
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Care  should  be  exercised  in  arrangements,  the  dwarf  growing  varieties  placed  to  the  front,  grading 
back  to  the  taller  plants 


1.  Willow  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens  angustijolia 
1.  Tamarix-leaved  Juniper 

Juniperus  tamariscijolia 
3.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 


4.  Sawara  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisijera 

5.  Willow  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens  angustijolia 

6.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Pinus  cembra 


Curtesy  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co 


7.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

8.  Dwarf  Japanese  Retinospora 

Retinospora  obtusa  nana 

9.  Fern-leaved  Retinospora 

Retinospora  leptoclada 
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This  arrangement  could  have  been  improved  by  placing  a  tall,  narrow  plant  in  front  of  each  down 

spout.     While  the  planting  appears  thin  and  meager  for  a  house  of  this  type,  it  must  be  borne  in 

mind  that  young  plants  grow  fairly  fast. 


1.  Douglas  pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja    occidentalh   douglasi  pyra- 
midalis 

1.  Moss   Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera  var.  squarrosa 

3.  Berkmans  Golden  Arborvitae 
Thuja  orienlalis  aurea  nana 


4.  Hicks  Yew 

Taxits  cuspidata  hicksi 

5.  Rosenthal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  rosenthali 

6.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

7.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 
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For  a  house  of  this  character  the  plants  should  be  kept  low,  with  occasional  accents 


1.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Pinus  cembra 

2.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

3.  Japanese  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 

4.  Norway  Spruce 

Picea  excelsa 


5.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

6.  George  Peabody  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  lutea 

7.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta 

8.  Inkberry 

Ilex  glabra 


9.  Cripps  Retinospora 

Retinospora  obtusa  crippsi 

10.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

11.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 
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If  No.  9  were  replaced  by  a  No.  7  or  No.  6,  this  planting  would  be  considerably  improved 


1.  California  Privet  (Globe) 

Ligustrum  ova/i/o/ium 

2.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

3.  Rivers  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentahs  riversi 


4.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

5.  Yellow  Column  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  elegantiss 

6.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 

7.  Sawara  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera 


8.  Rosenthal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  rosenthali 

9.  Norway  Spruce 

Picea  excelsa 
10.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitala 
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An  effective  window  planting  made  by  selecting  low,  spreading  evergreens,  terminated  by  tall 

accent  plants 


1.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Pinus  cembra 
1.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  globosa 

3.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

4.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 


5.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

6.  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  douglasi 
pyramidalis 

7.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 
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A  choice  selection  of  evergreens  where  awnings  exist.    Note  the  extended  planting  at  the  corner, 
a  very  good  practice 


1.  Upright  Japanese  Yew  3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata  Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

2.  Dwarf  Hinoki  Cypress  4.  Dwarf  Japanese  Yew 

Retinospora  obtusa  nana  Taxus  cuspidata  bremfolia 

5.  Japanese  Andromeda 
Pieris  japonica 
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Foundation    Planting 


Only  three  kinds  of  evergreens  in  this  arrangement  but  they  are  very  effectively  used.    The  low 
portions  of  a  planting  usually  come  beneath  the  windows,  as  shown  here 


1.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 
1.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitz, 
3.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  glohosa 


4.  Koster  Blue  Spruce 

Picea  pungens  kosteri 

5.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

"Juniperus  exceha  stricta 

6.  Pauls  Scarlet  Climber  Rose 
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Often  one  or  two  varieties  can  do  more  to  make  an  effective  planting  than  a  collection  of  various 
colored  stock  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 


1.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

2.  Hicks  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  hicksi 


3.  Broad-leaved  Box 

Buxus  latijolia 

4.  Berkmans  Golden  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  aurea  nana 
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Foundation    Planting 


The  colors  exhibited  by  this  planting  are  particularly  striking.    Note  the  appropriate  use  of  No.  5 
which  adds  character  to  the  planting 


1.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

2.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  globosa 
.3.  Golden  Sawara  Retinospora 
Retinospora  pisifera  aurea 


4.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

5.  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja   occidentals   douglasi 
pyramidalis 

6.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 


7.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

8.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 

9.  Koster  Blue  Spruce 

Picea  pungens  kosteri 
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An  example  of  a  formal  appearing  planting  where  specimens  are  used  to  accentuate  the 
architectural  lines 


1.  Canada  Hemlock 
Tsuga  canadensis 

2.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 
4."  Japanese  Short-leaved  Yew 
Taxus  cuspidata  brevifolia 


5.  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja    occidentalis   douglasi 
pyramidalis 

6.  Hybrid  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron 

7.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisi/era  squarrosa 

8.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 


9.  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja   occidentalis  pyramidalis 

10.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

11.  Round-leaf  Boxwood 

Buxus    sempervirens    rotundi- 
folia 

12.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 
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Foundation   Planting 


An  effective  planting  where  awnings  exist.     If  Japanese  Yews  (upright)  had  been  used  instead 

of  the  Arborvitaes,  the  planting  would  have  been  ideal,  except  that  Pachysandra  would  be  in  better 

taste  for  No.  4,  or,  if  color  is  desired,  Phlox  subulata  would  be  a  desirable  substitute 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

3.  Amoena  Azalea 

Azalea  amoena 


4.  Variegated  Plantainlily 

{Hosta)  Funkia  variegata 

5.  Rosenthal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  rosenthah 

6.  Siberian  Arborvitae 

Thuia  sibirica 


7.  Pyramidal  Box 

Buxus  pyramidalis 

8.  Rivers  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  riversi 

9.  Japanese  Holly  (low  form) 

Ilex  crenata 
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Upright  plants  may  often  be  tied  together  by  the  use  of  low-spreading  plants  to  complete  a  unit 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 


3.  Siberian  Arborvitae 

Thuja  sibirica 

4.  Creeping  Juniper 

Juniperus  horizonlalis 
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Foundation    Planting 


Plants  used  at  a  distance  from  the  house  should  be  of  a  dwarf  nature,  as  shown  above.  An  improve- 
ment on  this  planting  could  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  three  medium  sized  bushy  plants  on  each 
side  and  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  smaller  plants  or  extending  them  farther  around  the  sides 


1.  Schott's  Redcedar 

Jiiniperus  virginiana  schotti 

2.  Japanese  Holly  (trimmed  low) 

Ilex  crenata 

3.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

4.  DwarfGoldenOrientalArborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  var.  aurea  nana 


5.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta 

6.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

7.  Moss  Retinospora 

Relinospora  pisifera  var. 
squamosa 

8.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  globosa 
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9.  Golden  Sawara  Retinospora 
Retinospora  pisifera  aurea 
Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  var.  aurea 
Canada  Hemlock 
Tsuga  canadensis 
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After  these  plants  become  a  little  larger,  this  planting  will  prove  an  effective  one,  especially  since 
it  is  shaded  three-fourths  of  the  day 


1.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 


2.  Golden  English  Yew 
Taxus  baccata  aurea 
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Foundation   Planting 


In  the  main,  this  is  a  good  selection  of  plants  for  the  purpose.     No.  2  should  have  been  a  more 
dwarf  growing  plant,  such  as  Pfitzer  Juniper  or  Spreading  Yew.     Helianthemum  or  Daphne 
cneorum  will  give  a  good  show  of  color  and  would  be  preferred  by  many  to  No.  11 


1.  Tamarix-leaved  Juniper 

Juniperus  tamariscijolia 

2.  Hicks  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  hicksi 

3.  English  Ivy 

Hedera  helix 

4.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 


5.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 

6.  Canadian  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 

7.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  globosa 

8.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pjilzeriana 


9.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

10.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

11.  Lady  Washington  Geranium 

Pelargonium 
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Large  areas  of  plain  wall  should  be  broken  by  the  use  of  tall  plants,  as  shown  in  this  instance 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Junipems  chinensis  pfitzeriana 


3.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniper  us  excels  a  stricta 

4.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  maximum 
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Some  people  prefer  the  set  or  formal  arrangement  of  plants,  as  exhibited  by  this  planting 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 
1.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 
3.  Thread-branched   Golden   Retin- 
ospora 

Retinospora  filifera  aurea 


4.  Plume  Retinospora   (trimmed) 

Retinospora  plumosa 

5.  Parsons  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  compacta 

6.  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata 

7.  Dwarf  Hinoki  Cypress 

Retinospora  obtusa  nana 


8.  Pyramidal  Box 

Buxits  pyramidalis 

9.  George  Peabody  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  lutea 

10.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta 

11.  Koster  Blue  Spruce 

Picea  pungens  kosteri 
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In  the  main,  this  is  a  good  planting.    The  Rhododendron  (No.  2)  is  somewhat  out  of  place  here, 
also  the  Spruce  (No.  3) 

1.  Japanese  Barberry  5.  Plume  Retinospora 

Berberis  thunbergi  Retinospora  phtmosa 

2.  Hybrid  Rhododendron  Chas.  Dickens      6.  Reid  Arborvitae 

Rhododendron  Thuja  occidenlalis  reidi 

3.  Norway  Spruce  7.  Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Picea  excelsa  Thuja  orientalis  aurea 

4.  Oriental  Arborvitae  8.  Moss  Retinospora 

Thuja  orientalis  Retinospora  pisifera  var.  squarrosa 
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Foundation  Planting 


In  this  planting  special  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  and  selection  of 
evergreens  about  the  entrance 


1.  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

2.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 

3.  George  Peabody  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  lutea 


4.  Savin  Juniper 

Juniperus  sabina 

5.  Spiny  Greek  Juniper 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta 

6.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 
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Where  there  is  little  foundation  visible,  it  is  better  to  plant  in  groups  rather  than  attempt  a  solid 

planting  across  the  front  of  the  house.     This  planting  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  farther 

north  the  Box  (No.  2)  should  be  protected  in  Winter. 


1.  Giant  Arborvitae 

Thuja  plicata 

2.  Box 

Buxus 

3.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 


Parsons  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentaiis  compacta 
George  Peabody  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentaiis  lutea 
Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 
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Foundation  Planting 


A  planting  where  the  individual  plants  have  received  attention  occasionally  by  trimming.    The 
Yews  in  this  planting  saved  it  from  being  branded  as  "too  formal." 


1.  Plume  Retinospora 

Relinospora  plumosa 

2.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 


3.  Thuja  occidentalis  wareana 

Ware  Arborvitae  {trimmed) 

4.  Sulphur  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  salphurea 
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Here  is  a  more  or  less  typical  evergreen  planting  found  in  the  city  suburbs.     While  the  plants  are 
small  it  looks  fine,  but  it  will  certainly  need  thinning  in  a  few  years.     A  light  clipping  in  Mid- 
summer of  each  year  will  improve  these  evergreens  and  prevent  the  strong  growing  kinds  from 
crowding  the  weaker  ones 


1.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

2.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 

3.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera  squarrosa 

4.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 


5.  Compact  Oriental  Arborvitae 
Biota  orientalis  compacta 
6.  Sulphur  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  sulphurea 

7.  Obtuse-leaved  Retinospora 

Retinospora  obtusa 

8.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Pinus  cembra 


9.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

10.  Berkmans  Golden  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  aurea  nana 

11.  White-leaved  Retinospora 

Retinospora  flavescens  variegata 

12.  Dwarf  Hinoki  Cypress 

Retinospora  obtusa  nana 
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Foundation  Planting 


When  the  material  of  the  house  comes  to  the  ground,  a  low  planting  with  occasional  accents 

is  effective 


1.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 

2.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 

3.  Ware  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  wareana 

4.  Canada  Yew 

Taxus  canadensis 


5.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughits 

6.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera  squarrosa 

7.  Savin  Juniper 

Juniperus  sabina 

8.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 
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Taste  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  here  is  significant.    There  is  also  a  good  selection  for  the  purpose 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  oecidentalis 

2.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera  var.  squarrosa 

3.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 


4.  Goldenplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  aurea 

5.  Spreading  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

6.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 


Ware  Arborvitae 

Thuja  oecidentalis  wareana 
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Foundation  Planting 


A  splendid  use  of  Japanese  Spurge,  wherein  it  ties  up  with  the  larger  plants  and  makes  the  planting 

one  complete  unit 


1.  Sawara  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera 

2.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

3.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 


4.  Canada  Yew 

Taxus  canadensis 

5.  Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  oar.  aurea 

6.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 


7.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis 
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Another  good  use  of  Japanese  Spurge  to  round  out  and  tie  together  an  evergreen  planting 


1.  Japanese  Yew  3.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Taxus  cuspidala  Thuja  orientalis 

2.  Canada  Yew  4.  Engelmann  Ivy 

Taxus  canadensis  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  engelmanni 

5.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachvsandra  terminalis 
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How  to  Plant  an  Evergreen 

1.  If  the  soil  is  fertile  one  may  plant  without  further  prepa- 
ration. Dig  a  hole  one  and  a  half  to  two  times  as  large  as  the 
ball  about  the  roots  of  the  plant,  as  broad,  or  broader  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  top  (illustrated  on  right-hand  page).  A  heavy, 
short-handled  spade  is  recommended. 

2.  Set  the  plant  in  the  hole  so  that  the  top  of  the  ball  is 
about  an  inch  or  two  below  the  ground  level.  This  may  be 
ascertained  by  using  a  board,  as  shown  at  point  "A"  in  illustration. 

3  and  4.  Carefully  untie  burlap  and  spread  out  in  hole  or 
cut  away.  If  the  ball  is  firm  the  burlap  should  be  taken  off 
entirely  before  setting  in  the  hole.  If  Holland  burlap  is  used, 
untie  and  spread  out  in  the  hole,  exposing  as  much  of  the  ball  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  closely  woven  burlap,  which  is  used 
considerablv,  it  should  be  untied  and  cut  away  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  only  a  small  portion  at  the  bottom,  which  will  do 
little  harm. 

5.  Cover  the  ball  with  good  rich  earth,  firming  well  with 
the  feet  or  a  firming  stick.  Avoid  having  any  air  pockets  in  the 
soil  when  filling  in. 

6.  Complete  the  filling  in  of  earth,  making  a  basin  of  loose 
soil  about  the  plant  that  will  hold  water.  Pour  in  water  until 
the  soil  refuses  to  take  more.  For  further  notes  on  planting 
evergreens,  see  page  9. 
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Broad-leaved  Evergreen  Plantings 

HE  broad-leaved  evergreens  hold  their  foliage  color  during  the  Winter,  or  while  in  a 
dormant  state,  but  unlike  the  conifers  a  selection  of  varieties  is  limited  for  use  in  the 
North  and  Northwestern  states. 

The  use  of  broad-leaved  evergreens  for  foundation  material  calls  for  particular  atten- 
tion, for  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  use  these  instead  of  the  dwarf  growing 
conifers.  It  has  been  found  through  experience  that  it  requires  less  time  and  trouble  to 
gain  a  pleasing  effect  with  broad-leaved  varieties  than  with  any  other  class  of  evergreens. 

With  few  exceptions  the  broad-leaved  varieties  are  easily  transplated.  Rhododendrons 
and  Kalmias  are  often  transplated  from  their  native  habitat,  especially  where  large 
quantities  are  used.  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brett  of  Connecticut  writes  in  Bailey's  "Cultivated  Ever- 
greens" that  he  has  found  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias  comparatively  easy  to  transplant. 
He  says,  "I  have  met  with  very  few  losses  with  Rhododendrons,  less  than  one  per  cent, 
and  with  Kalmias,  transplanted  from  their  native  state,  less  than  two  per  cent,  and  these, 
when  once  established,  will  grow  practically  without  care  longer  than  most  other  things  of 
the  plant  world  which  I  know  anything  about." 


A  planting  of  young  broad-leaved  evergreens  on  the  north  side  of  a  house  where  there  is  not  much 

sun  penetration.     This  planting  consists  of  Azalea  amoena,  Inkberry,  Japanese  Holly,  Leucothoe, 

Andromeda  and  Contoneaster  horizontalis.     This  also  well  illustrates  the  practice  of  extending 

the  planting  farther  into  the  lawn  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  as  shown  on  page  37. 
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When  an  informal  planting  is  required  there  is  nothing  that  will  produce  a  more  pleas- 
ing and  natural  effect  than  a  selection  of  the  broad-leaved  varieties. 

A  good  effect  may  be  obtained  by  permitting  one  type  of  plant  to  predominate, 
embellishing  these  by  the  addition  of  other  varieties.  For  instance,  a  main  planting  in  the 
background  of  Rhododendrons,  bordered  with  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and  edged  and  inter- 
planted  with  Japanese  Spurge. 

When  houses  are  located  among  large  trees,  where  little  sunlight  penetrates,  and 
where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  plant  anything  that  would  thrive  properly 
about  their  bases  in  the  way  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  coniferous  evergreens,  the  broad- 
leaved  evergreen  can  be  advantageously  brought  into  use,  for  most  varieties  prefer  just 
such  a  location. 

When  growing  in  exposed  situations  broad-leaved  evergreens  stand  a  great  risk  of 
being  more  or  less  severely  injured.  The  injury  is  usually  to  be  noted  through  the  burned 
foliage  and  the  killing  back  of  young  branches.  Often  the  plant  looks  quite  healthy  through- 
out the  Winter  but  in  early  Spring  turns  brown.  The  cause  of  this  injury  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  authorities  on  the  subject  advance  the  theory  that  transpiration  takes  place 
through  the  foliage  faster  than  the  roots  can  absorb  water,  also  that  it  is  due  to  the  direct 
killing  of  the  tissues  by  low  temperature. 

In  such  locations  precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  if  the  plants  are  to  live  and 
thrive.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  shelter  about  the  plants  in  earlv  Winter,  say  in  January, 


A  mass  planting  of  broad-leaved  evergreens  that  offers  seclusion  and  privacy  to  the  porch.     In  this 

planting  Rhododendrons  make  up  the  background,  with  Mountain-laurel  and  Azaleas  in  front. 

Such  a  planting  gives  a  wealth  of  color  in  the  Spring 
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north  of  Philadelphia.  This  will  keep  the  leaves  from  thawing  and  freezing  in  alternate 
warm  and  cold  weather,  and,  when  the  warm  Spring  winds  come  will  keep  the  plants  from 
dying  out  and  will  prevent  other  injuries  that  may  be  caused  through  lack  of  protection. 

An  effective  screen,  one  that  is  not  difficult  to  construct,  is  through  the  use  of  burlap 
stretched  between  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  about  the  planting.  In  the  case  of  Box- 
wood in  the  open,  or  on  the  south  side  ot  the  building,  it  is  best  to  cover  entirely  with 
burlap  in  early  Spring.  This  may  be  taken  off  during  April  or  earlier  if  all  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  No  plants  should  be  coddled,  that  is,  tightly  boxed  in. 

The  method  of  planting  is  practically  the  same  as  with  coniferous  plants  with  the 
exception  of  spacing.  Since  the  planting  of  broad-leaved  varieties  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  massed  effect  they  should  be  set  rather  close  together.  This  close  planting  is  also 
effective  in  that  it  provides  shade  for  the  roots,  an  essential  with  practically  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ericacea  family.  As  a  general  guide,  Rhododendrons  should  be  planted  2  to  3 
feet  apart;  Kalmias,  about  2  feet;  Azaleas,  18  to  20  inches;  Japanese  Spurge,  6  to  8  inches. 

Some  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens  are  more  or  less  subject  to  certain  diseases  or 
insect  attacks,  more  especially  so  when  practically  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  planting 
after  it  has  been  made.  Among  the  more  common  troubles  are  fungous  diseases,  leaf  spot, 
brown  leaf  rot,  leaf  blight,  lace  wing  fly,  and  boxleaf  miner.  When  trouble  is  noted  consult 
your  nurseryman. 

Soils  best  adapted  for  the  proper  growth  of  broad-leaved  evergreens  are  discussed  on 
page  16. 
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High  foundation  lines  effectively  hidden  by  Rhododendrons.     This  being  a  shady  corner,  nothing  better 

could  have  been  used 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron  2.  Mountain-laurel 

Rhodendron  maximum  Kahnia  latifolia 

3.  White  Oak 

Quercus  alba 
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For  shade  nothing  surpasses  the  broad-leaved  evergreens;  here  Rhododendrons  predominate,  relieved 
by  a  few  Azaleas  and  Laurel 


1.  Hybrid  Rhododendron,  Boule  de  Neige 

Rhododendron 

2.  Japanese  Red  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 


3.  Mountain-laurel 

Kalmia  latifolia 

4.  Norway  Maple 

Acer  platanoides 
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This  home  is  surrounded  by  large  trees  which  permit  the  Rhododendrons  to  assume  a  natural  setting 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 
Rhododendron  maximum 


2.  Mountain-laur.il 
Kalmia  latijoiia 
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If  Rhododendrons  are  used  where  shade  exists,  they  should  be  planted  quite  closely  together. 

These  plants  were  spaced  on  an  average  of  two  feet  apart.     A  larger  plant  here  and  there  of  No.  1 

at  the  back  of  this  planting  would  create  an  irregular  outline  and  much  improve  the  effect 


1.  Japanese  Red  Azalea 
Azalea  hinodegiri 


2.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 
Rhododendron  maximum 
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It  is  said  that  "If  a  planting 
is  continually  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  good  to  look  upon 
it  should  be  considered 
good."  At  the  same  time, 
the  planting  to  the  right  of 
the  doorway  is  crowded 
against  the  wall.  There  is 
room  in  front,  and  so  widen- 
ing the  planting  on  this  side, 
even  if  the  same  stock  were 
used,  would  make  an  im- 
provement 


1.  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

2.  Hybrid  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  roseum 
elegans 

3.  Common  Box  (edging) 

Buxus  sempervirens 

4.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

5.  German  Iris 

Iris  germanica 

6.  Hardy  pink  Phlox,  Elizabeth 
Campbell 

Phlox 

7.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 
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An  effective  use  of  Box  edging  bordering  the  walk.     The  material  used  in  this  planting  harmonizes  well 

with  the  architecture 


1.  Common  Cryptomeria 
Cryptomeria  japonica 


i.  Boule  de  Neige  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron 
4.  Common  Box  (edging) 

Baxus  sempenirens 
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If  broad-leaved   evergreens  are  to  be  used,  this  selection  and  general  arrangement  will  offer 

suggestions 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

RJiododendron  maximum 

2.  Mountain-laurel 

Kalmia  latijolia 

3.  Amoena  Azalea 

Azalea  amoena 


4.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 

5.  American  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  pyramidalis 

6.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 


7.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 
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Here  is  a  steep,  four-foot  foundation  terrace  well  concealed  by  the  planting 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  maximum 

2.  Mountain-laurel 

Ka/mia  latifolia 


3.  German  Iris 

Iris  germanica 

4.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 
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A  large  house,  set  well  back  from  the  street,  will  accommodate  plants  of  heavy  leaf  texture,  such 

as  Rhododendrons 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  maximum 

2.  Mountain-laurel 

Kalmia  latifolia 

3.  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata 


4.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 

5.  Amoena  Azalea 

/izalea  amoena 

6.  Dwarf  Hinoki  Cypress 

Retinospora  obtusa  nana 
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Dwarf  Rhododendrons  in  heavy  shade  are  better  than  sick  looking  evergreens  or  shrubs  that  will  not 

tolerate  such  a  condition 


Rosebay  Rhododendron 
Rhododendron  maximum 


White  Oak 
Quercus  alba 
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A  planting  made  where  shade  reigns  supreme.     Not  even  grass  would  grow  in  this  location 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  maximum 

2.  Amoena  Azalea 

Azalea  amoena 


3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

4.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachvsandra  terminalis 


5.  American  Elm 

Ulmus  americana 
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Odd  and  peculiar  areas  can  often  be  effectively  planted  with  a  few  choice  plants  and  then  filled  in  with 
the  Japanese  Spurge,  as  shown  here.    Japanese  Yews  would  be  more  appropriate  than  Nos.  1  and  3. 


1.  Koster  Blue  Spruce  3.  American  Arborvitae 

Picea  pungens  kosteri  Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Hybrid  Rhododendron  Chas.  Dickens  4.  Japanese  Spurge 

Rhododendron  Pachysandra  terminalis 


Shrub  Plantings 


WHEN  the  owner  is  partial  to  colorful  effects,  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  will  be  pre- 
ferred over  coniferous  evergreens  for  foundation  plantings  because  of  the  great 
diversity  obtainable  through  a  constant  change  in  floral  and  foliage  effects  from 
March  and  April,  when  the  Forsythias  bloom,  until  October  when  Billard  Spirea  and  Fall 
Hydrangeas  are  still  in  flower. 

For  many,  a  varied  effect  is  not  so  apt  to  become  tiresome  and  monotonous  as  a  le^s 
flexible  and  more  formal  planting  ol  coniferous  evergreens.  It  is  not  advanced,  however, 
that  shrubs  are  better  suited  than  evergreens  tor  a  foundation  planting,  but  "many  men, 
many  minds,"  and  it  is  good  for  the  world  that  all  people  neither  feel  nor  think  alike  and 
that  we  all  have  our  preferences.  So  who  has  a  better  right  to  say  what  shall  be  planted 
about  the  house  than  those  who  live  in  the  home  and  with  the  plants? 


Select  shrubs  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  lines  of  the  house.     Simple  refined  lines  require  such 
shrubs  as  Spireas,  dwarf  Deutzias  and  Japanese  Barberry  to  produce  an  effect  such  as  is  shown  above 
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The'  greatest  objection  that  can 
be  advanced  against  a  flowering 
shrub  planting  is  the  bare  and  un- 
attractive branches  in  the  Winter, 
but  this  feature  can  be  overcome  in 
a  measure  if  proper  thought  is  given 
to  the  selection  of  such  shrubs  as 
possess  character  or  color  of  stem, 
or  which  produce  colorful  fruit. 

As  a  general  rule,  where  deciduous 
shrubs  are  shown  or  mentioned  for 
the  foundation  planting,  the  more 
graceful  and  refined  growing  kinds, 
such  as  Spireas,  dwarf  Deutzias,  Jap- 
anese Barberry,  and  the  like  are  in- 
tended. Only  occasionally  is  there 
need  for  such  sparse  fast  growing 
material  as  Witch-hazel,  panicled 
Hydrangea,  or  certain  varieties  of  the 
Viburnums  about  the  average  house. 
While  gracefulness  and  symmetry 
of  appearance  must  always  be 
kept  in  view,  we  advocate  no  par- 
ticular style  or  system  as  being  the 
correct  method  of  arrangement,  this 
because  ot  the  wide  variety  of  shrubs  and  the  variable  situations  in  which  they  may  be 
used.  In  planning  a  shrubbery,  however,  there  are  usually  a  number  of  points  to  be  con- 
sidered: (i)  Choose  plants  combining  grace  and  character.  (2)  Consider  succession  of 
bloom.  (3)  Select  dwarf  growing  varieties  for  the  foreground.  (4)  If  in  a  congested  city 
district  choose  plants  that  will  thrive  under  such  adverse  conditions.  (5)  Include  some 
berried  shrubs  for  Winter  effect.  (6)  Consider  texture  of  foliage  to  give  character  to  the 
mass.  (7)  Consider  exposure  and  type  of  soil.  (8)  Do  not  plant  shrubs  subject  to  disease. 
(9)  Consider  Autumn  color. 

As  with  the  chapter  on  Evergreens,  it  will  be  well  to  here  enlarge  on  each  of  the  fore- 
going points. 

Choose  Plants  with  Grace  and  Character 

Character  in  a  plant  is  indicated  by  some  individual  or  outstanding  quality  that 
pleases.  Often  one  cannot  say  offhand  just  what  it  is  about  a  plant  that  is  likable  save  that 
it  does  impress  one  favorably.  Among  some  of  the  plants  considered  as  having  outstanding 
character  and  grace  may  be  mentioned  the  Berberis  thunbergi,  Spiraea  vanhonttei,  Spiraea 
argnta,  and  some  of  the  Weigelas. 


Colonial  style  of  architecture  with  an  attractive  and 

simple  flowering  shrub  planting  which  gives  a  good 

setting  to  the  house 


Consider  Succession  of  Bloom 

Where  a  planting  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen  or  more  plants  it  is  quite  possible 
to  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  season.  Some  plants  produce  flowers 
that  bloom  but  a  short  period;  while  others  bloom  continuously  for  a  month  or  so.  With 
many  Spring  flowering  varieties  a  second  blooming  period  may  be  obtained  by  pruning 
immediately  after  the  plant  has  first  borne  flowers.  The  average  home  owner  is  interested 
in  his  ability  to  produce  a  setting  of  plants  which  will  give  him  a  continuous  succession  of 
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bloom.  The  most  prolific  blooming  period  for  shrubs  in  general  is  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June;  when  the  latter  part  of  July  is  reached  flowering  shrubs  are  by  no  means 
numerous. 

Here  is  a  list  of  shrubs  suitable  for  foundation  planting,  according  to  the  time  in 
which  they  bloom. 


Producing  Flowers  Before  the  Leaves  Appear 


Forsythia  in  variety 
Japanese  Witch-hazel 
Winter  Honeysuckle 
Standish  Bush  Honeysuckle 
Garland  Spirea 
Double  Bridalwreath 


Forsythia 

Hamamelis  japonica 
Lonicera  fragrantissima 
Lonicera  standishi 
Spiraea  arguta 
Spiraea  prunijolia  plena 


Producing  Flowers  in  Early  Spring  After  the  Leaves  Appear 


Deutzia  in  variety 
Belle  Honeysuckle 
Morrow  Honeysuckle 
Tatarian  Honeysuckle 
Jetbead 

Slender  Golden  Currant 
Vanhoutte  Spirea 
Doublefile  Viburnum 
Thunberg  Spirea 


Deutzia 
Lonicera  bella 
Lonicera  morrowi 
Lonicera  tatarica 
Rhodotypos  kerrioides 
Ribes  aureum 
Spiraea  vanhouette 
Viburnum  tomentosum 
Spiraea  thunbergi 


Producing  Flowers  During  Early  Summer 


Coral  Dogwood 
Hybrid  Weigela 
Snowhill  Hydrangea 
Mockorange  in  variety 
Fragrant  Viburnum 
European  Cranberrybush 
Siebold  Viburnum 
Chinese  Flowering  Chestnut 


Cornus  alba  sibirica 

Weigela  hybrida 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 

Philadelphus 

Viburnum  carlesi 

Viburnum  opulus 

Viburnum  sieboldi 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 


A  few  dollars  spent  in  plantings  about  a  new  house  will  considerably  enhance  its  value,  as  the  above 

illustrations  clearly  indicate.     Real  estate  men  and  builders  have  come  to  realize  this,  to  the 

extent  that  they  often  plant  before  construction  is  complete,  as  shown  in  illustration  on  page  14. 

Courtesy  William  H.  Moon  Co. 
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Producing  Flowers  During  Late  Summer  and  Early  Autumn 

Smooth  Hydrangea  Hydrangea  arborescens 

St.  Johnswort  Hypericum  (in  variety) 

Billard  Spirea  Spiraea  billardi 

Anthony  Waterer  Spirea  Spiraea  bumalda  Anthony  Waterer 

White  Japanese  Spirea  Spiraea  japonica  ovalifolia 

Globeflower  Kerria  japonica 

Shrub-althea  Hybiscus  syriacus 

Select  Dwarf  Growing  Varieties  for  Foreground 

To  produce  a  gradual  transition  from  house  to  lawn  should  be  the  one  main  purpose  of 
a  planting.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  one  must  select  dwarf  and  slow  growing  varieties. 
Larger  sorts  may  be  used  if  of  a  drooping  habit,  or  if  its  habit  carries  the  foliage  well  to 
the  ground.  If  there  are  three  rows  (staggered)  the  front  row  should  consist  of  plants  from 
12  to  24  inches  in  height;  if  but  two  rows,  from  15  to  36  inches  in  height. 

List  of  Plants  for  Border  Planting 

Japanese  Barberry  Berberis  thunbergi 

Chinese  Beautyberry  Callicarpa  purpurea 

Common  Bluebeard  Caryopteris  incana 

Slender  Deutzia  Deutzia  gracilis 

Lemoine  Deutzia  Deutzia  lemoinei 

Goldflower  Hypericum  moserianum 

Globeflower  Kerria  japonica 

Northern  Bayberry  Myrica  carolinensis 

Garland  Spirea  Spiraea  arguta 

Anthony  Waterer  Spirea  Spiraea  bumalda  Anthony  Waterer 

White  Japanese  Spirea  Spiraea  japonica  ovalifolia 

Cutleaf  Stephanandra  Stephanandra  flexuosa 

Common  Snowberry  Symphoricarpos  racemosus 

Coralberry  Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 

Yellowroot  Zanthorhiza  apiifolia 

Shrubs  for  City  Conditions 

The  term  is  intended  to  cover  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  factories  or  other  situations 
where  smoke  or  dust  abounds  or  light  sulphur  fumes  are  occasionally  felt.  In  such  locations 
it  is  almost  useless  to  plant  many  evergreens  as  there  are  but  few  that  would  thrive.  Among 
the  shrubs  that  are  reputed  to  have  the  ability  to  withstand  dust  and  smoke  are  such 
smooth-leaved  subjects  as  Privet,  the  Lilacs,  Forsythias,  and  the  Barberries. 

List  of  Plants  for  Congested  City  Districts 

Japanese  Barberry  Berberis  thunbergi 

Dogwoods  (in  variety)  Cornus 

Forsythia  (in  variety)  Forsythia 

Privet  (in  variety)  Ligustrum 

Spirea  (in  variety)  Spiraea 

Common  Snowberry  Symphoricarpos  racemosus 

Coralberry  Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 

Viburnum  (in  variety)  Viburnum 

Consider  Berried  Shrubs  for  Winter  Effect 

Japanese  Barberry  Berberis  thunbergi 

Chinese  Beautyberry  Callicarpa  purpurea 

Coral  Dogwood  Cornus  alba  sibirica 

Spreading  Cotoneaster  Cotoneaster  divaricata 
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*Common  Winterberry  Ilex  verticillata 

Morrow  Honeysuckle  Lonicera  morrowi 

Tatarian  Honeysuckle  Lonicera  tatarica 

*Rugosa  Rose  Rosa  rugosa 

Common  Snowberry  Symphoricarpos  racemosus 

Coralberry  Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 

*Viburnum  (in  variety)  Viburnum 

*The  Berried  Shrubs  hold  their  fruit  until  after  Christmas,  but  those  asterisked  persist  far  into  the  Winter. 

Consider  Texture  of  Foliage 

Character  in  a  mass  or  planting  largely  depends  upon  the  type  of  foliage.  A  planting 
with  leaves  practically  all  the  same  size  and  color  will  have  little  to  recommend  it,  whereas 
if  a  mixture  of  light  green,  graceful  foliage  is  interspersed  with  large,  dark  green  leaves, 
the  contrast  is  evident  and  pleasing.  Since  it  requires  different  kinds  of  foliage  to  produce 
"character,"  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  any  one  plant  that  will  give  the  desired  effect. 

Consider  Exposure 

Exposure  refers  to  situations  where  severe  Winter  winds  constantly  attack  the  plants, 
such  as  seaside  situations,  bare  elevations,  lake  fronts,  and  any  severe  northern  exposure. 
In  lake  front  exposures,  however,  the  salt  air  does  not  enter  into  consideration  as  it  would 
along  our  coast  lines. 

Plants  requiring  a  long  ripening  period  of  the  wood  are  usually  subject  to  considerable 
winterkilling  when  planted  where  the  growing  season  is  short. 

List  of  Shrubs  for  Seaside  Planting 

Japanese  Barberry  Berieris  thunbergi 

Common  Winterberry  Ilex  verticillata 

Regel  Privet  Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 

Tatarian  Honeysuckle  Lonicera  tatarica 

Northern  Bayberry  Myrica  carolinensis 

Rugosa  Rose  Rosa  rugosa 

Willowleaf  Spirea  Spiraea  salicifolia 

Arrowwood  Viburnum  dentatum 

Hydrangea  (in  variety)  Hydrangea 

List  of  Plants  for  Various  Soil  Requirements 

Soil  is  most  decidedly  an  important  subject  tor  consideration  when  planting  either 
shrubs  or  evergreens.  There  are  two  properties  to  be  considered  when  dealing  with  soil,  the 
chemical  and  the  physical.  The  physical  properties  are  perhaps  the  more  important  and 
these  can  readily  be  determined  by  handling. 

As  a  rule,  plants  that  thrive  best  in  loose,  open  soil,  as  a  sandy  soil,  are  hardy,  and 
possessed  of  a  large  root  system  since  they  naturally  reach  out  far  for  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  stiff,  compact  soil,  such  as  clay  soil,  is  poorly  aerated  and  retains  considerable 
moisture,  therefore  the  root  systems  of  plants  thriving  in  such  soil  do  not  possess  an 
extensive  fibrous  root  system,  and  are  likely  not  to  be  so  hardy. 

Plants  for  Light,  Sandy  Soil 

Siberian  Pea-tree  Caragana  arborescens 

Common  Witch-hazel  Hamamelis  virginiana 

Peegee  Hydrangea  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 

Northern  Bayberry  Myrica  carolinensis 

Rugosa  Rose  Rosa  rugosa 

Vanhoutte  Spirea  Spiraea  vanhouttei 

Coralberry  Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 

Viburnum  (in  variety)  Viburnum 
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Plants  for  Heavy  Soils 

Japanese  Barberry  Berberis  thunbergi 

Dogwood  (in  variety)  Cornus 

Bush  Honeysuckle  Lonicera 

Viburnum  (in  variety)  Viburnum 

Common  Precautions 
Some  of  the  commonly  planted  shrubs  may,  sooner  or  later,  become  infected  with 
disease  or  they  may  be  troubled  with  insect  pests,  transmitting  this  condition  to  surrounding 
plants.  Probably  the  diseases  which  give  most  trouble  in  ordinary  planting  are  mildew, 
blight  and  leaf  diseases.  San  Jose  scale,  once  a  serious  enemy,  has  been  practically  overcome 
and  is  easily  provided  against.  Oyster  shell  is  not  dangerous  unless  allowed  to  cover  the 
plant.  Plants  showing  any  of  these  tendencies,  if  given  good  cultivation  and  the  necessary 
pruning,  will  be  much  less  susceptible  to  any  of  these  troubles  than  .if  neglected. 

The  following  is  a  partial   list    of  ornamental  shrubs  and  their  most  common  insect 
hosts  or  diseases: 

Barberry  rust,  plant  louse 

Bayberry  caterpillar 

Dogwood  San  Jose  and  oyster  shell  scale 

Hydrangea  Leaf  blight  and  rust 

Lilac  San  Jose  scale  and  powdery  mildew 

Quince  San  Jose  scale 

Snowball  Bush  Viburnum  aphides 

Spicebush  Scale  and  caterpilllars 

Spireas  aphides 

Consider  Autumn  Color 
This  phase  of  planting  calls  for  consideration.  If  given  proper  selection  it  will  result 
in  an  attractive  planting  in  October  and  November,  when  there  are  practically  no  bloom- 
ing plants  in  evidence.  Every  planting  of  any  size  should  have  introduced  into  it  a  few 
plants  valuable  for  Fall  color,  to  relieve  the  dead  monotony  of  browns  and  dull  greens  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  A  few  of  the  plants  listed  herewith  that  will  give  a  touch  of  color 
are: 

Northern  Bayberry  (bronze)  Myrica  carolinensis 

Barberry  (scarlet)  Berberis  thunbergi 

Cotoneaster  (red)  in  variety  Cotoneaster 

Oakleaf  Hydrangea  (yellow)  Hydrangea  quercijolia 

Slender  Golden  Currant  (yellow)  Kibes  aureum 

Arrowwood  (red)  Viburnum  dentatum 

European  Burningbush  (red)  Euonymus  europaeus 

Greenstem  Forsythia  (purple)  Forsythia  viridissima 

Witch-hazel  (yellow)  Hamamelis  virginiana 

Method  of  Planting 

The  actual  operation  of  planting  is  comparatively  simple.  Unlike  evergreens,  shrubs 
usually  come  from  the  nurseries  without  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots;  they  can  stand 
more  exposure  to  the  air  than  those  of  the  evergreen  class,  although  it  is  quite  imperative 
that  the  shrub  roots  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  drying  out. 

After  the  bed  is  prepared  about  the  foundation  a  quantity  of  shrubs  may  be  placed  at 
their  approximate  planting  distance — that  is,  simply  lay  them  out  over  the  ground  with 
roots  placed  where  they  are  to  be  set.  Dig  holes  that  will  amply  accommodate  the  root 
system  of  each  plant  as  shown  in  illustration  on  opposite  page.  Any  broken  or  injured 
roots  should  be  cut  off  and  the  top  branches  reduced  about  one-third,  to  balance  the  loss 
of  roots  in  transplanting.     Set   the  plant  an  inch  deeper  in   the  ground  than  it  stood 
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the  nursery.  Work  the 
soil  well  into  the  roots. 
If  two  can  assist  in  the 
planting,  one  to  hold  the 
shrub  upright,  the  other 
to  handle  the  spade,  well 
and  good,  but  where  a 
comparatively  few  plants 
are  to  be  handled,  one 
person  can  get  along  very 
well.  When  the  shrub  is 
in  position  in  the  hole, 
according  to  its  size, 
throw  in  sufficient  of  the 
best  loose  soil  to  cover 
the  roots;  shake  the 
shrub  quickly  up  and 
down,  three  or  four  times, 
so  that  the  fine  soil  will 
fall  in  between  the  roots. 
Should  there  be  any 
question  of  the  roots  not 
being  thoroughly  covered 


A — When  pruning  do  not  cut  top  of  plant  as  indicated  by 
curved  line.  If  plant  is  getting  too  high,  trim  back 
elongated  branches  in  a  staggered  fashion.  B — Straggly 
branches  should  be  cut  off  as  indicated.  C — Old  and 
interlocking  branches  should  be  cut  out  quite  low. 


A — Dig  hole  amply  large  enough  to  accomodate  the  roots, 
broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  B — Leave  about 
one-third  of  the  hole  open  for  watering  when  planting. 
C — Plant  shrub  so  that  the  top  of  the  crown  is  just  under 
the  surface  line  of  the  soil. 


above  and  below,  use  your  fingers 
to  firm  these  roots.  When  roots 
are  well  covered  with  soil,  stamp 
the  latter  down  with  the  feet,  add 
more  soil,  stamping  it  down  until 
the  hole  is  two-thirds  full.  Now 
fill  hole  with  water  a  couple  of 
times,  allowing  it  to  soak  in  well; 
then  complete  filling  in  the  hole, 
but  do  not  firm  the  top  laver  of 
soil.  Smooth  down  and  rake  over 
the  bed.  Further  care  and  fer- 
tilizing will  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. 

Pruning 
Some  people  have  the  idea 
that  there  is  considerable  science 
in  proper  pruning  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
science,  but  it  is  quite  simple. 
With  about  three  general  rules 
one  should  be  able  to  prune  in- 
telligently, practically  all  the 
garden  varieties  of  shrubs.  Time 
of  Pruning — As  a  general  rule, 
prune  shortly  after  the  blooming 
period   has   passed;    there   are   a 
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few  exceptions.  What  to  Prune — Take  out  all  interlocking  branches,  dead. or  diseased 
branches  and  suckers,  then  shape  up  the  bush  by  reducing  the  branches  throughout  the 
plant,  instead  of  simply  cutting  back  the  top  to  more  or  less  of  a  level  head,  as  shown  in 
illustration  at  foot  of  page  83. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  rejuvenate  old  shrubs.  This  is  best  done  but  cutting  away  to 
the  ground  all  old  branches  and  shortening  the  newer  growth  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.  This  will  tend  to  produce  strong,  new  growth,  producing  more  bloom  and  healthy 
foliage. 

General    Care  and  Fertilization 

To  have  a  neat  bed  of  flowering  shrubs  about  the  foundation  one  must  give  the  plants 
some  care.  It  will  pay  abundantly.  In  the  early  Spring  the  beds  should  be  loosened  by 
spading  and  raking.  Plants  that  bloom  in  the  Fall  should  be  pruned,  if  needed,  and  all 
plants  in  the  beds  shaped  up  by  cutting  back  straggly  branches.  Fertilizer,  such  as  manures, 
if  applied  the  previous  Fall,  should  be  spaded  under. 

If  the  soil  seems  poor — that  is,  not  dark,  loose  and  pliable — the  application  of  fertilizers 
would  perhaps  be  quite  beneficial.  Now  just  what  to  use  is  the  next  question.  First,  con- 
sider the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Is  it  hard  and  clayey,  or  is  it  light  and  sandy?  To 
improve  the  first  condition,  it  will  be  well  to  apply  a  humus-containing  fertilizer,  such  as 
well-rotted  stable  manure  or  leafmold.  This,  if  incorporated  with  the  soil,  preferably  a 
season  before  planting,  will  break  up  the  tenacity,  making  it  loose  and  pliable.  If  light 
and  sandy  take  away  about  30  per  cent  of  it  and  replace  with  a  stiff",  clayey  soil,  mixing 
the  two  well.  Then  to  improve  the  chemical  condition  of  the  soil  commercial  fertilizers 
may  be  applied  as  a  topdressing,  such  as  bonemeal  applied  several  times  during  the 
growing  season,  say  two  or  three  handfuls  to  a  plant,  or  use  sheep  manure  at  the  same 
rate.  Such  fertilizers  contain  considerable  nitrogen,  which  is  the  main  soil  requirement 
in  the  production  of  strong,  healthy  plants. 

Avoid  applying  stable  manure  at  the  roots,  as  very  often  considerable  damage  is 
traceable  to  this  practice.  It  should  be  applied  as  a  topdressing  and  allowed  to  gradually 
leach  into  the  soil  by  action  of  the  elements. 
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SHRUB  PLANTING 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

WITH  PLANS 


Shrub  Plantings 


Notice  the  bi-symmetrical  planting  to  correspond  with  the  house,  also  the  base  lines  of  the  house  which 
are  followed  in  proportionate  height  by  the  planting 


1.  Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thunbergi 


2.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 
Spiraea  vanhouttei 
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An  effect  that  may  be  produced  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  by  arranging  plants  of  the  same  variety 

throughout  the  planting 


1.  Japanese  Snowball 

Viburnum  plicatum 

2.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 
j.'Japanese  Barberry 
Berber  is  thunbergi 


4.  Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spiraea  bumalda 

5.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

6.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 


7.  Virginal  Mockorange 
Philadelphia  virginak 
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To  hide  the  high  bare  porch  foundation,  this  planting  is  ideal 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 


3.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 

4.  Virginal  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  mrginale 
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Here  is  a  typical  Dutch  Colonial  brick  house,  simply  and  effectively  planted  with  Japanese  Barberry 
and  Boxwood,  with  conifers  in  the  background 


1.  Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thun 


2.  Boxwood 
Buxiis 


ti 
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An  effective  planting,  the  terrace  and  steps  constituting  a  part  of  the  foundation  scheme 


1.  Common  Boxwood 
Buxits  sempervirens 

1.  Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thunbergi 


3.  Japanese  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 

4.  Common  Yucca 

Yucca  filamentosa 


5.  Shingle  Oak 

Suercus  imbricari 
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Very  often  a  massed  planting  of  but  one  or  two  kinds  of  plants  is  effective  and  economical 


Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thimbergi 


Dutchmans-pipe 
Aristolochia  sipho 


% 
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A  high,  bare  foundation  effectively  hidden  by  mass  plantings  of  flowering  shrubs.     No.  3  should  be  a  more 

dwarf  form  of  the  Deutzias 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea  3.  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester 

Spiraea  vanhoutlei  Deutzia 

2.  Sweet  Mockorange  4.  Rose  Weigela 

Philadelphia  coronarius  Weigela  amabilis 

5.  Fortune  Forsythia 

Forsythia  suspensa  fortunei 
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A  seashore  planting  of  the  Japanese  Hydrangeas.    These  plants  seem  to  specially  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  salt  air  and  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  at  a  time  when  most  needed 


Japanese  Hydrangea,  Thomas  Hogg 
Hydrangea  opuloides 
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Another  choice  planting  of  Hydrangeas  at  the  seashore.     This  variety  should  be  cut  to  the  ground 

late  Fall 


1.  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose 
Rosa    wichuraiana 


2.  Otaksa  Hydrangea  (blue) 
Hydrangea  otaksa 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  plant  the  foundation  of  a  house  such  as  this  in  a  more  effective  and 
economical  way  than  with  these  two  plants 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 
Spiraea  vanhouttci 


1.  Japanese  Barberry 
Herberts  thunbergi 
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Here  is  an  attempt  to  have  some  bloom  at  various  intervals  during  the  growing  season  of  shrubs 


1.  Drooping  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  laxus 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

3.  Coral  Dogwood 

Cornus  sibirica 

4.  Snow  Weigela 

Weigela  hybrida  Candida 


5.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

6.  Slender  Deutzia 

Deutzia  gracilis 

7.  Doublefile  Viburnum 

Viburnum  tomentosum 

8.  Dorothy  Perkins  Rose 

Rosa  viichuraiana 
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To  correct  the  mistake  of  placing  a  high,  narrow  house  on  an  elevation,  a  wide  flanking  of  shrubs 

was  brought  into  use 


1.  Border  Forsythia 

Forsythia  intermedia 

2.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 

3.  Regel  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 


4.  Lacebush 

Stephanandra  flexuosa 

5.  Flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  florida 

6.  Red  Japanese  Maple 

Acer  palmatum  rubrum 
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Use  flowering  shrubs  to  soften  the  angles  of  the  house.     This  selection  could  be  employed  to 
advantage  about  any  average  house 


1.  Slender  Deutvia 

Deunia  gracilis 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

3.  Dwarf  White  Spirea 

Spiraea  albiflora 

4.  Aralh 

Acanthcpanax  pentaphylhim 
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5.  Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spiraea  bumalda 

6.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

7.  White  Weigela 

Weigela  Candida 

8.  Border  Forsythia 

Forsythia  intermedia 
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Aim*  to  have  a  predominating  feature  in  the  planting.     Here  it  is  in  the  effective  use  of  Spireas  and 

Deutzias 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 

2.  Bridalwreath 

Spiraea  prunifolia 

3.  Fortune  Forsythia 

Forsythia  suspensa  fortunei 


4.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

5.  Rose  Panicle  Deutzia 

Deutzia  gracilis  rosea 

6.  Garland  Spirea 

Spiraea  arguta 
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Two  very  popular  shrubs,  Spirea  and  Barberry,  effectively  used.     Note  the  staggered  row  of  these  plants 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 
Spiraea  vanhouttei 


2.  Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thunbergi 


\ 
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1.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Spiraea  thinker gi 

2.  Pink  Weigela 

Weigela  rosea 

3.  Fuzzy  Deutzia 

Deutzia  scabra 

4.  Sweet  Autumn  Clematis 

Clematis  paniculata 

5.  Virginia  Creeper 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia 

6.  Peony  Duke  of  Wellington 

Paeonia 


The  verdant  touch  of  a  few  shrubs  and  vines  often  transforms  a 
cold,  bare  house  into  a  livable  home 
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1.  Narcissus 

Narcissus 

2.  Light  pink  Geraniums 

Pelargonium 

3.  Scarlet  Sage 

Salvia  splendens 

4.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

5.  Lobb  Cryptomeria 

Cryptomeria  japonica  lobbi 

6.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzer- 
iana 

7.  Green  Retinospora  (Cypress) 

Retinospora  plumosa 

8.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera  var. 
squarrosa 

9.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Pinus  cembra 

10.  Azalea  nudiflora 

Pink    Azalea    or    Pinxter- 
bloom 

11.  Castor-bean 

Ricinus  communis 

12.  Amoena  Azalea 

Azalea  amoena 


A  good  example  of  extended  corner  plantings  which  serve  to  reduce 

the  apparent  height  of  this  house.     Annuals  are  used  effectively 

to  tie  the  planting  together 
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1.  Climbing  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins 

Rosa 

2.  Red-flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  florida  rubra 

3.  Sweet  Autumn  Clematis 

Clematis  paniculata 


Vines  in  combination  with  the  red-flowering  Dogwood  make  an  effective 

arrangement  here ;  due  to  the  size  of  the  house,  however,  careful  thought 

must  be  exercised  in  using  such  plants  as  the  Dogwood 
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Large  houses  will  accommodate  heavy  growing  plants  in  the  background 


1.  Peegee  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora 

2.  Doublefile  Viburnum 

Viburnum  tomentosum 

3.  Coralberry 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 


10.  Tatarian  Honeysuckle 
Lonicera  tatarica 


4.  Morrow  Honeysuckle  7.  Regel  Privet 

Lonicera  morrowi  Ligustrum  ibotavar.regelianum 

5.  Drooping  Mockorange  8.  Globeflower  (double) 

Philadelphia  laxus  Kerria  japonica  ftore  pleno 

6.  Border  Forsythia  9.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Forsythia  inter?nedia  Spiraea  thunbergi 

11.  American  Elm 

Ultnus  americana 
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A  simple  structure  looks  best  accompanied  by  a  simple  planting.    The  initial  cost  of  a  planting 
such  as  this  would  .hardly  exceed  twelve  dollars 


1.  Lemoine  Deutzia 

Deutzia  lemoinei 

2.  Regel  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota  var.  regelianum 


3.  Conrad    F.    Meyer    Rose 

Rosa  rugosa 

4.  Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spiraea  bnmalda 
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A  fine  combination  of  shrubs  for  foundation  use.     Both  the  Snowberry  and  Coralberry  are  rather  pendu- 
lous, thus  concealing  any  bare  and  unsightly  stems 


1.  Common  Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus 


2.  Coralberry 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 
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A  well  balanced  and  refined  planting.     The  Japanese  Maple  would  have  appeared  better 
on  the  lawn  as  a  specimen 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 
Spiraea  vanhoutte: 

1.  Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thunbergi 

3.  Slender  Deutzia 

Deutzia  gracilis 

4.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 


5.  Red  Japanese  Maple 

Acer  palmatum  rubrum 

6.  Pink  Weigela 

Weigela  rosea 

7.  Snow  Weigela 

Weigela  hybrida  Candida 

8.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 
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For  low  foundations  and  small  plantings,  this  selection  is  about  ideal.    No.  6  should  be  watched 

for  scale 


1.  Aralia 

Acanthopanax  pentaphylta 

2.  Variegated    leaf    Weigela 

Weigela  nana  variegata 

3.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 


4.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Spiraea  thunbergi 

5.  Single  Globe  Flower 

Kerria  japonica 

6.  Japanese  Flowering  Quince 

Cydonia  japonica 

7.  Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spiraea  bumalda 


8.  Lemoine  Deutzia 

Deutzia  lemoinei 

9.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 
10.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  ken-ioides 
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The  introduction  of  the  Red-leaf  Maple  gives  a  touch  of  color  through  the  Summer.     No.  2 
should  be  a  more  dwarf  growing  shrub 


2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 
1.  Peegee  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 

3.  Pink  Weigela 

Weigela  rosea 


4.  Slender  Deutzia 
Deutzia  gracilis 

5.  Jetbead 
Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

6.  Bloodleaf  Japanese  Maple 
Acer  palmatum  atropurpureum 

7.  Virginal  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  virginale 
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A  succession  of  bloom  from  early  Spring  until  Fall  may  be  had  by  such  a  planting  as  this.     No.  8 
is  perhaps  too  large  a  shrub  in  the  positions  indicated 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhoultei 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

3.  Cutleaf  Stephanandra 

Stephanandra  flexuosa 


4.  Rose  Weigela 

Weigela  amabilis 

5.  Otaksa  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  otaksa 

6.  Border  Forsythia 

Forsythia  intermedia 


7.  Double  pink  Deutzia 

Deutzia  crenata  flore  plena 

8.  Drooping  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  laxus 

9.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandi- 
flora 
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A  good  selection  of  refined  shrubs  that  possesses  both  character  of  foliage  and  blooms 


1.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsiiga  canadensis 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

3.  Pink  Weigela 

Weigela  rosea 


4.  Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spiraea    bumalda 

5.  Lemoine  Deutzia 

Deutzia  lemoinei 

6.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Spiraea  thunbergi 

7.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 


8.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

9.  Japanese  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 
10.  Common  Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus 
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A  splendid  example  of  foundation  planting  where  flowering  shrubs  fit  better  into  the  scheme  than 
would  evergreens.     A  30-inch  bare  foundation  is  hidden  by  this  planting 


1.  Ibota  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota 

2.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 

3.  Pink  Weigela 

H'eigela  rosea 

4.  Morrow  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  morrowi 


5.  Border  Forsythia 

Forsythia  intermedia 

6.  Oxeye  Buddleia 

Buddleia    variabilis   magnifica 

7.  Lemoine  Deutzia 

Deutzia  lemoinei 

8.  Winter  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  fragrantissima 
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Flowering  shrubs  make  an  ideal  setting  for  almost  any  type  of  house.     Here  the  Hydrangeas 
have  been  selected  to  endure  partial  shade 


1.  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  2.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Thuja  occidentalis  douglasi  pyramid-  Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflort. 
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Flowering  shrubs  play  an  important  part  in  foundation  plantings  and  in  many  cases  are  preferred 
to  evergreens  for  a  pleasing  effect 


1.  Regel  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 

2.  California  Privet 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium 

3.  Cutleaf  Stephanandra 

Stcphanandra  flexuosa 


4.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 

5.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

6.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Spiraea  thunbergi 


7.  Weigela 

Weigela 

8.  Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester 

Deutzia 

9.  Regel  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 
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A  very  effective  terrace  planting  which  aids  materially  in  making  the  house  appear  closer  to 

the  ground 


1.  Sargent  Weeping  Hemlock  3.  Japanese  Barberry 

Tsuga  canadensis  pendula  Berberis  thunbergi 

1.  Kurume  Azalea  4.  Japanese  Spurge 

Azalea  Pachysandra  terminals 

5.  Wild  Cherry 
Primus 
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A   good  combination  of  shrubs  and  evergreens,  but  each  are  planted  in  separate  groups.     The 
evergreens  in  window  boxes  carry  a  green  line  across  the  house  during  Winter 


1.  Dwarf  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidala  brevifolia 
1.  Boxwood 
Buxus 

3.  Red  flowering  Weigela  Eva 

Rathke 
Weigela 

4.  Slender  Deutzia 

Deutzia  gracilis 


H 


9.  Coralberry 

Sytnphorcarpos  vulgaris 

10.  Rose  Weigela 
Weigela  amabilis 

11.  Mugho  Pine 
Pinus  mughus 


5.  Anthony  Waterer  Spirea 

Spiraea  bumalda 
6    Border  Forsythia 

Forsythia  intermedia 

7.  Common  Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus 

8.  Snowhill  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  arborescens  grandi-    12.  Savin  Juniper 
flora  Juniperus  sabina 

13.  Douglas  Golden  Juniper 

Juniperus  canadensis  aurea 
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An  effective  planting  in  which  well  placed  evergreens  and  shrubs  are  made  use  of 


1.  Green  Retinospora 

Retinispora  plumosa 
1.  White-leaved  Retinospora 

Retinospora  flavescens  variegata 

3.  Dwarf  Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  var.  aurea  nana 

4.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Spiraea  thunbergi 


Plantainlily 
Funkia  subeordata  zrandi- 
flora 

Japanese  Barberry 
Berberis  thunbergi 

Bumalda  Spirea 
Spiraea  bumalda 


8.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioidts 

9.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

10.  Hybrid  Lilac  (Ludwig  Spaeth) 

Syringa  vulgaris 

11.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 
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A  splendid  combination  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  shrubs 


1.  Geo.  Peabody  Arbor  vitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  lutea 

2.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

3.  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata 

4.  Canadian  Yew 

Taxus  canadensis 


5.  Amoena  Azalea 

Azalea  a?noena 

6.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhoultei 

7.  Rose  Weigela 

[Veigela  amabilis 

8.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachvsandra  terminalis 
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An  effective  use  of  Japanese  Yews.     They  should  be  kept  trimmed,  not  clipped,  in  a  location 
of  this  kind.     Note  the  protrusion  of  the  corner  planting 


1.  Roundleaf  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens  rotundifolia 

2.  Upright  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

3.  Lombardy  Poplar 

Populus  nigra  italic  a 


4.  Flowering  Dogwood 

Cornus  florida 

5.  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

6.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  maximum 

7.  Amoena  Azalea 

Azalea  amoena 


8.  Otaksa  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  otaksa 

9.  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata 
10.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 
Pinus  cembra 
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A  low,  informal  planting  below  the  windows,  accented  at  the  proper  places 


1.  Sawara  Retinospora 
Retinospora  phifera 

1.  California  Privet 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium 

3.  Amoena  Azalea 
Azalea  amoena 


4.  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  pyramidalis 

5.  Oregon  Hollygrape 

Mahonia  aquifolia 

6.  Plantainlily 

Fnnkia  subcordata  grandiflora 
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An  example  showing  emphasis  at  the  entrance.     The  box  hedge  at  the  top  of  terrace  effectively 

ties  in  the  walk 


1.  Giant  Arborvitae 

Thuja  plicata 

2.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

3.  Otaksa  Hydrangea 

Hydrangea  otaksa 


4.  Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Pinus  cembra 

5.  Variegated  Plantainlily 

(Hosta)  Funkia  variegata 

6.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 


7.  Dracena 

Dracaena  indivisa 
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By  flanking  the  entrance  with  Barberry,  this  planting  is  made  more  effective.     Window  boxes, 
too,  often  add  charm  to  a  house 


1.  Plume  Retinospora  3.  Japanese  Barberry 

Retinospora  plumota  Berberis  thunbergi 

2.  Mugho  Pine  4.  Weigela  Eva  Rathke  (red) 

Pinus  mughus  Weigela 

5.  European  White  Birch 
Betula  alba 
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Formality  is  the  keynote  of  this  planting.     Note  the  placing  of  accent  plants  No.  1.     A  more 
suitable  annual  or  perennial  could  have  been  selected  than  No.  3 


1.  American  Arborvitae  (trimmed)  2.  Globe  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  Thuja  g/obosa 

3.  Zinnia 
Zinnia 
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This  planting  would  have  been  more  effective  had  there  been  another  Cedar  at  the  entrance  to 
balance  the  existing  one 


1.  Parsons    Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  compacta 
1.  Schott  Redcedar 

Juniperus  vtrginiana  schotti 


3.  Evergreen  Candytuft 

Iberis  sempervirens 

4.  Scarlet  Sage 

Salvia  splendens 
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A  northern  situation  that  gets  very  little  sun  during  the  day,  yet  the  plant  material  used  here  will 
thrive  in  such  a  location.  Note  the  finished  appearance  given  to  the  right-hand  doorway  by  the 
Clematis  paniculata,  which  continues  on  over  the  second  story  window  and  droops  again  to  the  left 


1.  Japanese  Spreading  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 
1.  Japanese  Spurge 

P achy sandra  terminal! s 


Upright  Japanese  Yew 
Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 

Lombardy  Poplar 
Populus  nigra  italica 
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Here  evergreens  are  equally  spaced  about  the  house  for  a  touch  of  color  in  the  Winter,  with 
interplantings  of  Japanese  Barberry 


1.  Canada  Hemlock  3.  American  Arborvitae 

Tsuga  canadensis  Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Moss  Retinospora  4.  Green  or  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  squamosa  Retinospora  plumosa 

5.  Japanese  Barberry 
Berber  is  thunbergi 
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One  should  attempt  to  show  individuality  where  possible  to  do  so.    The  blending  of  contour  and 
foundation  lines  with  plant  material  is  effectively  carried  out  here 


1.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 

2.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

3.  Japanese  Red  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 

7.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis 


4.  Canadian  Yew 
Taxus  canadensis 

5.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 
Spiraea  vanhouttei 

6.  Fortune  Forsythia 
Forsythia  suspensa  fortune': 
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An  effective  combination  of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs  made  possible  through  the  informal 
habit  of  the  evergreens.     Group  plantings,  where  possible,  are  more  effective  than  solid  plantings 


1.  Coral  Dogwood 

Cornus  sibirica 

2.  Short-leaved  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata  brevifolia 


3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

4.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 
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Another  combination  of  shrubs  and  evergreens,  planted  in  separate  groups 


1.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 
1.  Douglas  Golden  Juniper 

Juniperus  canadensis  aurea 
3.  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  douglasi 
pyramidalis 


4.  Five-leaved  Aralia 

Aralia  pentaphylla 

5.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

jfuniperus   chinensis  pfitzeriana 

6.  Sulphur  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  sulphurea 


7.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

8.  Regel  Privet 

Ligiulrum  ibota  regelianum 

9.  Anthony  Waterer  Spiraea 

Spiraea  bumalda 
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A  simple  but  effective  planting  for  a  brick  house,  especially  one  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  type 


1.  Common  Box  ( Globe) 

Buxus  sempervirens 

2.  Tom  Thumb  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  ellwangeriana 


3.  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  douglasi  ■pyramid- 
alts 

4.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berber  is  thunbergi 
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Entrance  Plantings 


EN'I'RANCE  plantings,  of  which  we  give  a  number  of  examples,  cover  the  embellish- 
ment with  plant  material  of  the  main  or  front  entrance  to  the  home.  Like  the 
majority  of  plantings,  the  most  effective  and  pleasing  effects  are  obtained  by  simple 
common  sense  observance  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  simple  and  plain  the  architecture,  so 
also  should  be  the  planting  arrangement  that  accompanies  it. 

Important  as  is  the  foundation  or  base  planting  around  the  home,  even  more  so  is 
the  arrangement  of  plants  about  the  doorway.  The  initial  expenditure  for  a  foundation 
planting  usually  covers  stock  to  group  around  the  entrance  in  an  effort  to  focus  attention  at 
this  the  most  important  external  feature  of  the  house.  Probably,  the  next  step  is  to  plant 
the  corners  of  the  building.  With  these  two  features  properly  and  artistically  planted, 
the  house  will  present  a  creditable 
appearance.  Then,  if  the  owner  desires 
to  complete  the  base  planting  where 
conditions  express  the  need  for  it,  en- 
trance and  corner  plantings  may  be 
extended  to  connect  with  each  other, 
thereby  completing  the  foundation 
planting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  house  entrance 
should  be  given  first  consideration,  this 
position  should  have  the  best  selection 
of  plant  material  that  can  be  afforded. 
While  it  is  not  an  absolute  rule  that 
only  expensive  plants  be  used,  if  the 
entrance  demands  this  class  of  material 
it  should  be  provided,  if  at  all  possible. 

It  often  happens  that  after  a  new 
home  has  been  built  or  purchased,  the 
owner  does  not  feel  that  he  can  spend 
much  for  plant  embellishments,  as  it 
would  be  another,  although  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value,  a  slight  additional 
financial  burden.  Yet  he  does  feel 
the  necessity  for  adding  at  least  a  few 
touches  of  "greenery"  to  set  the  place 
off.  Later,  when  he  feels  he  can  better 
afford  it,  he  can  carry  a  fully  developed 
scheme  into  execution.  In  such  cases, 
it  is'best  to  plan  at  the  very  start  for  a 
future  effect  that  will  include  whatever 
is  to  be  planted  at  the  present.  In 
this  way,  when  future  additions  to  the 
planting  are  made,  it  will  not  necessi- 


Showing  one  method  of  arranging  plants  at  the  entrance. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  shift  the  plants  about  in  various 
positions  to  get  the  best  effect.  Evergreens  such  as  these 
always  come  from  the  nursery  with  balls  of  earth  tied  in 
burlap 


tate  a  rearrangement  of  existing  material  to  produce  the  pleasing  and  satisfactory  effect 
that  results  from  careful  planning  at  the  beginning. 
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From  an  economical  standpoint,  deciduous  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  offer  the 
best  material  for  inexpensive  treatment.  These,  depending  on  the  sizes  purchased,  may 
be  obtained  for  very  little  money,  the  price  varying  according  to  size  or  age  of  plant,  re- 
membering however  that  many  small  plants  will  eventually  occupy  considerable  ground 
space. 

Pleasing  effects  are  often  obtained  by  placing  a  tall  evergreen  near  the  building  at 
either  side  of  the  entrance,  in  front  of  which  group  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as  Barberry, 
Deutzia,  Spirea,  Coralberry,  Regel  Privet,  and  any  other  dwarf  and  graceful  growing 
varieties.  If  space  permits,  two  or  three  evergreens  can  be  used  in  each  group  of  shrubs, 
preferably  three.  When  considering  an  entrance  planting,  the  style  of  the  entrance  door- 
way should  have  first  consideration.  Some  houses  demand  a  simple  balanced  planting, 
somewhat  formal  in  appearance,  while  others  need  a  low  rambling  mass  effect. 


Just  enough  planting  of  the  right  kind.     Where  the  Japanese    Holly  is 
hardy,  it  is  a  desirable  plant  to  use  for  all  the  year  round  effect 
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As  with  the  foundation  planting,  many  people  desire  a  colorful  effect  during  the 
Winter,  such  as  can  be  had  only  through  the  use  of  evergreens  or  plants  with  colored 
berries  and  twigs.  The  most  popular  of  these  by  far  are  the  various-toned  dwarf  growing 
evergreens.  Of  these  there  is  a  wide  range  for  selection,  both  as  to  height,  habit  of  growth 
and  color  combinations  of  foliage. 

Outstanding  types  of  houses  require  treatment  to  accord  with  their  architecture. 
Colonial  houses  look  natural  when  Boxwood  is  planted  at  either  side  ot  the  entrance. 
Boxwood  in  tubs  may  also  be  used. 

The  Italian  type  of  house  is  usually  accompanied  by  tall  slender  plants.  The  small 
American  cottage  or  bungalow  with  simple  shrubs  and  dwarf  evergreens  in  masses. 


Should  the  house  be  set  rather  high  up  from  the  street  or  road,  the 

terrace  steps  approaching  the  entrance  should  be  considered  in  the 

planting   scheme 
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By  studying  the  illustrations  in  this  chapter  of  various  entrance  plantings,  one  may 
come  to  a  decision  without  much  effort  as  to  what  would  look  most  artistic  at  his  own 
doorway. 

Should  the  house  happen  to  set  rather  high  from  the  street  or  road,  the  terrace  steps 
approaching  the  entrance  should  be  included  in  the  planting  scheme. 

A  splendid  class  of  plants  that  may  be  effectively  used  on  terraces  are  the  trailing 
junipers,  spreading  Yews,  Yucca,  Japanese  Barberry,  Regel  Privet,  and  most  of  the 
broad-leaved  varieties  of  evergreens,  such  as  Azaleas,  Leucothoe,  Japanese  Spurge,  etc., 
where  there  is  shade  to  contend  with. 

Tall  upright  plants  may  be  used  at  the  top  of  terraces  or  in  groups  at  landings,  but 
are  not  recommended  for  planting  on  the  slopes,  as  they  then  present  an  appearance  of 
instability. 


To  enhance  the  appearance  of  entrances  where  space  is  limited 
the  use  of  plants  in  tubs  during  Winter  is  a  great  aid 
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From  the  writer's  experiences  in  the  Northeastern  states,  the  most  popular  plants 
used  at  entrances,  when  few  plants  are  needed,  are  the  Douglas  pyramidal  Arborvitae, 
the  upright  Chinese  Arborvitae,  upright  Cedars,  especially  the  blue  Virginia  Cedar, 
Boxwood,  Japanese  Yews,  Pfitzer  Juniper,  Rhododendron,  Azalea  and  Japanese  Holly, 
For  shrubs,  Vanhoutte  Spirea,  Japanese  Barberry,  Thunberg  Spirea,  Snowhill  Hydrangea, 
slender  Deutzia  and  perhaps  Regel  Privet. 

By  no  means  is  it  required  that  entrance  groups  be  limited  to  the  above  named  va- 
rieties, but  more  or  less  of  these  subjects  are  usually  found  included  in  such  plantings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  plant  may  be  used  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  style  of  the 
house,  refined  in  appearance  and  comparatively  slow  in  growth.  Possibly  one  exception 
should  be  noted,  and  that  is  the  use  of  Japanese  Barberry  next  to  the  entrance  walk  which 
oftentimes  causes  trouble  through  its  thorny  branches  catching  in  the  clothing  of  passersby, 
and  also  injuring  small  children.  If  this  plant  is  used,  it  should  be  kept  well  set  back  from 
the  walk  and  should  be  trimmed  occasionally. 


A  simple  yet  attractive  entrance,  using  Pyramidal  Arborvitaes  flanked 
with  Japanese  Yews 
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An    attractive    entrance    planting,    composed    of    Cedars 

which  frame  the  doorway,  flanked  with  Pfitzer  Junipers. 

Very  often  simple  plantings  are  the  most  effective 


Before  leaving  this  particular  and 
very  important  phase  of  planting,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  two  of  the 
principal  types  of  entrances  associated 
with  modern  architecture,  and  give  a 
few  suggestions  for  their  embellish- 
ment. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  the 
low  type  which  is  practically  on  the 
ground  level  and  protrudes  but  little 
from  the  house.  The  employment  of 
one  or  two  tall  plants  for  accent,  with 
several  dwarf  specimens  at  the  base, 
should  prove  sufficient  in  most  cases 
for  an  attractive  planting. 

Then  we  have  the  entrance  which 
is  elevated  by  reason  of  a  terrace,  re- 
taining wall  or  high  foundation.  In 
this  case,  considerably  more  planting 
is  required  to  carry  the  lines  in  a 
gradual  curve  to  the  surrounding 
ground  level. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  may 
seem  contrary  to  this  rule,  but  the 
planted  wall  and  steps  provide  the 
connecting  link  between  the  entrance 
proper  and  the  ground  level.  The  illus- 
tration on  preceding  page  is  a  good 
example  of  the  first  type  mentioned. 
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Certainly,  this  is  an  inviting  entrance.    A  few  accent  plants,  properly 

placed,    with   dwarf   varieties    at   the  base,   invariably   produce  a 

pleasing  effect 


1.  Siebold  Hemlock 

Tsuga  sieboldi 
1.  Rock  Cotoneaster 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis 

3.  Silver  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 
glauca 

4.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis 
pfitzeriana 

5.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  caspidata 

6.  Mugho  Pine 

Pimts  mughus 

7.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 

8.  Japanese  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 

9.  Inkberry 

Ilex  glabra 
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An  effective  entrance  planting.     Number  3  could  have  been  omitted. 


1.  Mugo  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

2.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 


3.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

4.  Sulphurplume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  flavescens 
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Where  the  material  of  the  house  is  attractive,  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  hide  its  entire  frontage 
with  plants.    Only  the  sides  of  entrance  steps  have  been  planted  in  this  instance 


1.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 


3.  Inkberry 

Ilex  glabra 

4.  Common  Yucca 

Yucca  filamentosa 
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An  artistic  treatment  of  entrance  steps.     The  plants  used  will  always  stay  low  and  so  require 

little  attention 


1.  Creeping  Juniper 

Juniperus  horizontalis 


2.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis 
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Often  the   entrance  steps    should  be   considered   as  part    of  the  foundation  planting  scheme 


1.  Pfirzer  Juniper  2.  Dracena 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana  Dracaena  indivtisa 
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A  well  defined  and  graceful  planting  that  could  be  used  to  embellish 
the  entrance  of  almost   any   Colonial   type   of  house 


1.  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata 

2.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachy sandra  terminalis 

3.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 

4.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzzr- 
iana 
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1.  Douglas    Pyramidal    Arbor- 
vitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  douglasi 
pyramldalis 

2.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempervirens 

3.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

4.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 


Even  though  more  evergreens  were  added,  the  appearance  could 
hardly  be  improved 
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1.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 

2.  Common  Box 

Buxus  sempenirens 

3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Junipents  chinensis  pfitzer- 


When  Hemlocks  are  used  in  a  planting  of  this  kind,  they   should  be 

given   an   annual   trimming.      The  "specimens  here  shown  have  been 

neglected 
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1.  Goldtip  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 
tlegantissima 
1.  Roundleaf  Boxwood 

Buxus  sempervirens  rotun- 
dijolia 


Only  four  specimen  plants  at  this  entrance,  but  nothing  else  is  needed. 
Too  many  home  grounds  are  overplanted 
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1.  Japanese  Holly 

Ilex  crenata 

2.  Common  Box 

Buxhs  sempervirens 

3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzer- 
iana 

4.  Japanese  Spurge 

Pachysandra  terminalis 


An  ideal  planting  from  the  standpoint  of  arrangement  and 
material  used 
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1.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 

2.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berber  is  thunbergi 


If  Japanese  Barberry  is  used  near  the  entrance  or  along  a  walk,  it 

should  be  set  back  far  enough  so  that  its  thorns  will  not  inflict 

wounds  on  passersby 
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1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Plume  Rerinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 


Present  day  design  in  architecture  often  calls  for  simple  treatment, 

as  here  shown.     In  this  case,  however,   a  Pfitzer   Juniper  appears 

directly  in  front  of  the  Arborvitae  at  left;  a  companion  specimen  should 

appear  on  the  right 
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! .  Douglas  Pyramidal  Arbor- 
vitae 

Thuja  occidentals  doug/asi 
pyramidalis 

2.  Thread-branched  Retinos- 
pora 

Retinospora  filifera 

3.  Dwarf    Golden  Oriental 
Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  car.  aurea 
nana 


Narrow  spaces  between  windows  are  excellent  locations  for  tall 
accent  plants 
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1.  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Thuja   occidentalis  pyra- 
midalis 

2.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzer- 


To  remove  this  simple  planting  would  result  in  changing  an  inviting 
home  to  just  a  house 
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1.  Oriental  Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis 

2.  Norway  Spruce 

Picea  exceha 

3.  Savin  Juniper 

Juniperus  sabina 

4.  Dwarf   Golden    Oriental 
Arborvitae 

Thuja  orientalis  aurea 

5.  Reid  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  reidi 

6.  Thread-branched    Golden 
Retinospora 

Retinospora  jilifera  aurea 

7.  Plume  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa 


Often  plantings  are  attractive  when  the  specimens  are  young,  but  a 

future  effect  must  be  considered.     No.  2  in  this  planting  will  soon 

outgrow  the  other  subjects 
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A  good  selection  of  evergreens  has  been  made  in  this  instance  and  they  are  effectively  arranged 


1,  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 

2.  Japanese  Yew 

Taxus  cuspidata 


3.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

4.  Sulphur  Retinospora 

Retinospora  plumosa  sidphurea 

5.  Tamarix-leaved  Juniper 
Juniperus  tamariscifolia 
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Had  No.  1  been  omitted  from  this  planting,  no  doubt  the  effect  would  have  been  more'pleasing 


1.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 
1.  Moss  Retinospora 

Retinospora  pisifera  var.  squarrosa 

3.  Dwarf  White  Pine 

Pinus  strobus  nana 

4.  Japanese  Azalea 

Azalea  hinodegiri 

9.  Golden  Oriental  Arborvitae 
Thuja  orientalis  aurea 


5.  Thread-branched  Retinospora 
Retinospora  filifera 

6.  Pfitzer  Juniper 
Juniperus  chinensis  pjitzeriana 

7.  Plume  Retinospora 
Retinospora  plumosa 

8.  Mugho  Pine 
Pinus  mughus 
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Goldtip  Redcedar 
Juniperus   virginiana 
elegantissima 

Hybrid     Rhododendron 

Chas.  Dickens 

Rhododendron  catawbieiu 


Entrance  of  a  large  stone  house,  set  well  back  from  the  street,  where 
plants  of  fair  size  have'been  used  effectively 
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Simple  but  effective.    To  look  at  their  best  the  Retinosporas  should  have  been  clipped  occasionally 


1.  Plume  Retinospora 
Retinospora  plumosa 


2.  Mugho  Pine 

Pinus  mughus 

3.  Japanese  Barberry 
Bcrberis  thnnbergi 
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Is  not  the  view  at  right  much  more  pleasing  to  behold  than  the  barren  looking  building  at  left? 

An  outlay  of  ten  to  twelve  dollars  will  produce  such  an  effect  almost  anywhere 

Courtesy  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 


Screen  and  foundation  plantings  are  of  considerable  help  in  making  outbuildings  less  conspicu- 
ous and  tying  in  with  the  surrounding  landscape,  as  here  exemplified 


Garage  and  Outbuilding  Plantings 

THE  embellishment  of  garages  and  outbuildings  with  plant  material  gives  tone  and 
character  to  the  house  proper  and  its  surroundings  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
attained.  Such  outbuildings  are  designed  primarily  for  utility  rather  than  for 
beauty,  and  for  this  reason  they  call  for  shrub  and  tree  plantings  that  blend  with  the 
residence.  In  some  cases  this  is  better  accomplished  through  an  absolute  screen;  that  is, 
by  hiding  the  garage  or  outbuilding  entirely  from  sight;  again,  a  half  screen  or  foundation 
planting  may  be  sufficient.  Where  full  screening  is  required  it  is  advisable  to  use  flowering 
shrubs  of  good  size  if  immediate  effect  is  desired;  they  are  less  expensive  and  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  brighter  leaved  evergreens.  Screening  is  not  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  producing  exclusion.  The  illustrations 
in  connection  with  this  chapter  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by  shrubs, 
properly  placed,  in  softening,  harmonizing  and  screening  garages  and  outbuildings. 


Another  example  of  making  the  outbuilding  less  conspicuous  through  the  use  of  a  foundation 

planting 
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This  garage  planting  could  have  been  much  improved  by  bringing  the  planting  farther  forward 
and  extending  it  out  on  the  left  side 


Some  garages  and  outbuildings  will  not  permit  of  a  close  foundation  planting,  in  which  case  a 
flanking  of  shrubs  such  as  this  will  provide  the  desired  effect 
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Many  of  the  tall  growing  perennials  and  annuals  may  be  made  effective  tor  this  pur- 
pose, and  of  these  one  might  mention  the  Hollyhocks,  Cosmos,  Goldenglow  and  the 
hardy  Sunflowers. 

As  a  rule,  outbuildings  are  in  plainer  sight  from  the  side  or  rear  of  the  house,  and  so 
should  be  planted  with  the  idea  of  shielding  or  partly  screening  these  particular  view  lines. 
Many  a  garage,  situated  in  a  cramped  city  backyard,  has  been  made  to  present 
an  attractive  and  artistic  appearance  through  the  planting  of  tall  shrubs  of  narrow  growth, 
such  as  Aralia  pentaphvlla,  Althaeas,  Ligustrum  ibota  and  plants  of  similar  growth, 
against  its  sides.  These  plantings  may  also  be  made  to  serve  as  a  background  for  a  neat 
little  flower  garden  in  the  foreground.  Quite  often  it  happens  that  a  drive  or  turning  space 
in  front  of  a  garage  will  not  permit  of  a  planting  against  the  building  itself.  In  this 
case  the  desired  effect  may  be  obtained  through  a  planting  at  the  near  side  of  this  area, 
as  shown  in  the  lower  illustration  on  page  164. 

An  artistic  effect,  and  one  tending  to  make  the  outbuilding  less  conspicuous,  will  be 
created  by  planting  one  or  more  low  growing  trees  immediately  behind  the  building;  these 
will  eventually  show  their  foliage  above  the  roof  line.  The  natural  outline  of  this  foliage 
then  becomes  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  softening  roof  view  and  as  well  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  depth  to  the  grounds;  particularly  will  this  be  the  effect  when  the  plot  is  a 
small  one. 


With  a  few  vines  draped  over  the  pergola-type  roof,  this  garage  would  be  practically  out  of  sight 
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A  splendid  example  of  the  use  of  shrubs  in  tying  up  outbuildings  with  the  surrounding  landscape 


Such  buildings  as  this  would  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb  were  it  not  for  the  softening  and  har- 
monious effect  these  shrubs  provide 


School  and  Factory  Plantings 

WITHIN  recent  years,  in  line  with  that  public  attention  to  the  welfare  and  educa- 
tion of  its  tenants,  which  is  now  becoming  increasingly  prevalent,  more  and  more 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  embellishment  of  both  school  and  factory  grounds 
where  conditions  will  at  all  permit. 

In  planning  for  such  environments,  location  and  surroundings  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  selecting  the  material.  As  we  had  previously  mentioned,  a  congested  city 
district,  where  smoke,  dust  and  gasoline  fumes  abound,  calls  for  the  hardiest  type  of 
plants;  evergreens  should  never  be  employed  in  such  a  location,  and  the  flowering  shrubs 
selected  should  be  such  as  the  reader  will  find  recommended  under  the  heading  of  "Shrubs 
for  City  Conditions,"  on  page  80. 

Such  plantings  call  for  more  than  average  attention  if  they  are  to  show  to  advantage. 
They  should  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  an  indifferent  janitor  or  watchman.  The  plants 
will  call  for  frequent  watering  in  season,  not  only  at  the  roots,  but  on  the  foliage  as 
well,  as  this  washes  off  the  dust  and  soot  and  keeps  their  breathing  pores  clear.  They 
should  be  trimmed  occasionally  to  admit  of  vigorous  new  growth  coming  on  as  the  old 
wood  dies  off. 


At  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  high-class  apartment  house,  but  it  is  just  a 
factory  with  beautiful  plant  surroundings 
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In  the  open  spaces,  however,  there  is  not  this  restriction  as  to  material.  Here  ever- 
greens may  be  used  as  well  as  the  flowering  shrubs,  the  latter  preferably,  for  the  reason 
that  the  buildings  under  consideration  are  nearly  always  of  commanding  size  and  so  demand 
a  planting  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  cost  of  large  evergreens  is  prohibitive,  while 
shrubs  are  comparatively  cheap,  growing  much  faster,  too,  than  evergreens,  and  soon 
attaining  the  desired  height  and  width.  They  are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  both  as  to 
economy  and  picturesqueness.  If  small  evergreens  are  used,  they  should  be  distributed 
with  an  eye  to  their  future  development;  that  is,  surrounded  by  shrubs  that  in  due  time 
can  be  lifted  or  cut  away  so  as  to  allow  the  evergreens  to  accentuate  the  shrub  planting 
and  not  confuse  it. 

Group  planting  is  the  most  effective  method  of  a  setting  for  large  buildings  with  long, 
straight  lines,  far  more  desirable  than  attempting  to  plant  continuously  the  full  length  of 
the  base.  Group  planting,  too,  will  better  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  long  building  line. 
,  The  use  of  vines  on  schools  and  factories  is  highly  favored,  imparting  character  to 
the  whole.  The  planting  of  vines  at  available  intervals  will  serve  to  extend  the  impression 
of  height  in  all  cases  where  there  is  insufficient  space  for  large  plants  or  small  trees.  Manv 
vines  are  available  for  this  purpose,  with  preference  for  the  Boston  Ivy  (Ampelopsis  tricus- 
pidata),  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia)  and  English  Ivy  (Hedera  helix),  the 
latter  to  be  used  only  on  the  north  wall  of  the  building.  The  illustrations  in  this  chapter 
will  serve  to  show  how  well  the  Ivies  blend  into  the  various  plantings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  where  evergreens  may  be  employed  they  can  be  used  to  give 
a  touch  of  green  duiing  the  Winter  months.  If  their  use  is  restricted,  planted  at  entrances, 


Bringing  Nature  to  the  school  grounds  serves  a  double  purpose — it  educates  the  child  and  as  well 
improves  the  surroundings 
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Evergreens  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  about  factories  located  well  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  where  the  plants  will  not  be  affected  by  smoke  and  soot 


particularly,  they  do  add  a  touch  of  color;  interspersed  among  the  shrubbery  thev  fulfill 
a  useful  purpose. 

It  is  advisable  when  considering  material  for  foundation  or  base  plantings  against 
large  buildings  that,  if  the  means  permit,  large  plants  be  purchased  at  once  in  scale  to  the 
building,  even  up  to  trees,  to  produce  the  necessary  softening  effect  and  to  assist  in  at  once 
blending  the  structure  into  the  surrounding  landscape. 

The  few  examples  of  planting  shown  in  this  chapter  should  afford  convincing  proof 
that  schools  and  factories  may  be  made  more  attractive  places  to  study  in  or  to  work  in, 
than  just  buildings  with  bare  walls.  Mav  the  good  work  continue  until  far  and  wide  may 
be  seen  buildings  embowered  in  restful  surroundings  as  illustrated  here. 


SCHOOL  AND  FACTORY 
PLANTING  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WITH  PLANS 
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School  buildings  are  more  appropriately  planted  with  evergreens  than  are  factories.    A  few  vines 
would  aid  in  softening  the  lines  in  this  case 


1 .  Burrow  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis  burrowi 
-.  American  Arborvitae 

Thuja  occidentalis 
3.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunberti 


4.  Redcedar 

Juniperus  virginiana 

5.  Pfitzer  Juniper 

Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 

6.  Canada  Hemlock 

Tsuga  canadensis 
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In  many  cases  the  most  effective  planting  is  rendered  by  proper  grouping,  supplemented  by  the 

use  of  vines 


1.  Summersweet                                                    3.  Lemoine  Deutzia 

Clethra  alnijolia  Deutzia  lemoinei 

1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea                                             4.  Rose  Panicle  Deutzia 

Spiraea  vanhouttei  Deutzia  gracilis  rosea 

5.  Flowering    Quince 
Cydonia  japonica 
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Boston  Ivy  and  deciduous  shrubs  make  a  fine  combination  for  factory  buildings.     In  fact, 
evergreens  are  seldom  recommended 


1 .  Rose  Weigela 

Weigela  amabilis 

2.  Snowflake  Deutzia 

Deulzia  scabra  candidissima 

3.  Winged  Euonymus 

F.uonymus  a/a/us 


4.  Red-osier  Dogwood 

Cornus  stolonifera 

5.  Fortune  Forsythia 

Forsythia  suspensa  fortunei 

6.  Cutleaf  Stephanandra 

Stephanandra  flexitosa 
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Another  fine  example  of  vines  in  combination  with  flowering  shrubs  for  factory  buildings.     Large 
growing  varieties  are  more  desirable  than  the  dwarf,  refined  sorts 


1.  Double  Rose  Deutzia 

Deutzia  scabra  plena 

2.  Virginal  Mockorange 

Philadelphia  virginale 

3.  Rugosa  Rose 

Rosa  rugosa 

4.  Morrow  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  morrowi 


5.  Common  Sweetshrub 

Calycanthus  floridus 

6.  Border  Forsythia 

Forsythia  intermedia 

7.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

8.  Reeves  Spirea 

Spiraea  reevesiana 
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This  illustrates  an  ideal  factory  planting.    It  is  useless  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  such  plantings 
as   they   are   too   apparent 


1.  Rosebay  Rhododendron 

Rhododendron  maximum 

2.  Regel  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 

3.  Aralia 

Acanthopanax  pentaphyllum 

4.  Golden  Sr.  Johnswort 

Hypericum  annum 


5.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 

6.  Slender  Deutzia 

Deutzia  gracilis 

7.  Coralberry 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 

8.  Aralia 

Acanthopanax  pentaphylla 

9.  Weeping  Forsythia 

Forsythia  suspensa 


10.  Thunberg  Spirea 

Spiraea  thunbergi 

11.  Regel  Privet 

Ligustrum  ibota  regelianu  m 

12.  Common  Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos  racemosu  s 

13.  American  Elm 

Ulmus  americana 
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This  planting  would  have  been  more  effective  had  it  been  broken  up  into  groups,  similar  to 
those  shown  on  page  174 


1.  Vanhoutte  Spirea 

Spiraea  vanhouttei 
1.  Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  thunbergi 
3.  Hybrid  Lilac,  President  Grevy 

Syringa  vulgaris 


4.  Jetbead 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

5.  Christmasberry 

Photinia  arbutijolia 

6.  Double  Kerria 

Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno 

7.  African  Tamarix 

Tamarix  ajricana 


8.  Winter  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  fragrantissima 

9.  Garland  Spirea 

Spiraea  arguta 
10.  Sweet  Mockorange 

Philadelphus  coronarius 


Vines  in  Foundation  Plantings 

VINES  possibly  do  not  receive  the  consideration  they  deserve  as  ornamental  adjuncts 
to  foundation  plantings,  yet  in  many  instances  they  afford  the  one  necessary 
touch  of  relief  to  the  building;  in  other  cases  they  are  used  to  good  effect  to  add 
character  and  contrast  to  a  planting  which  otherwise  would  not  possess  the  necessary 
tone. 

When  considering  the  use  of  vines  in  connection  with  other  plants  for  foundation 
plantings,  it  is  first  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  the  purpose  for  which  thev  are 
wanted  and  as  well  their  means  of  support,  because  in  some  instances  the  necessary  frame- 
work would  be  objectionable.  Certain  vines  require  a  specially  constructed  support,  as 
latticework  or  wire  netting,  while  other  vines  will  cling  or  climb  on  to  the  bare  face  of 
stucco,  stone  or  brick. 


A  very  pleasing  and  quite  inexpensive  planting  that  serves  its  purpose  well.     The  low  planting 
of  Geraniums,  met  by  the  hanging  Ivy,  covers  the  high  latticework  most  effectively 
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One  seldom  thinks  of  vines  in  connection  with  foundation  plants,  but  here  is  an  example  of 

Hall's  Honeysuckle  used  to  good  advantage.     The  Honeysuckle  is  semi-evergreen  south  of 

Philadelphia  and  will  stand  considerable  shade 


An  ideal  foundation  planting  because  the  plants  harmonize  with  the  architecture.  The  vines 
soften  the  bare  walls,  while  the  ground  cover  of  Japanese  Spurge  thrives  under  the  trees  where 
grass  will  not  grow.     This  is  also  a  good  example  of  simplicity  in  planting,  yet  producing  a 

pleasing  effect 


Vines  in  Foundation  Plantings 
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The  most  important  vines  made  use  of  in  foundation  work  are  the  Boston  Ivy,  the 
English  Ivy,  Virginia  Creeper,  Clematis  paniculata,  Rambler  Rose,  and  the  Climbing 
Honeysuckle.  There  are  few  situations  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  will  not  thrive 
and  look  well.  Climatic  conditions,  however,  should  be  considered  before  ordering,  as 
certain  vines  are  better  suited  for  our  colder  climates  than  others. 

Vines  may  be  used  to  good  effect  in  entrance  plantings  where  they  may  be  trained 
to  climb  the  pillars  or  latticework  at  the  sides;  as  cover  plants  for  bare  stone,  brick  or 
stucco  walls;  as  accent  plants  to  give  the  appearance  of  height  to  a  low  planting;  to  soften 
and  tone  down  the  long,  bare  and  angular  walls  of  factory  or  school  buildings  and  to  furnish 
a  background  for  certain  styles  of  foundation  plantings.  For  foundation  walls  in  shady 
locations  use  Honeysuckle  or  Enslish  Ivy. 


English  Ivy  often  makes  an  attractive  and  artistic  addition  to  a  planting 
when  used  on  stucco  walls 
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Two  satisfactory  vines  which  require  a  support  about  which  they  may  twine.     To  the  left  is  shown 
Hall's  Honeysuckle;  to  the  right,  Clematis  paniculata 


Ground  Covers  in  Foundation  Plantings 

On  the  grounds  of  nearly  every  home  there  are  to  be  found  bare  spots  between  the 
shrubs  which  could  be  successfully  covered  by  "tying"  the  loose  and  improperly  spaced 
plants  together  with  low  growing  plants  that  mass  naturally,  such  as  the  Japanese  Spurge, 
Lily-of-the-valley,  Periwinkle,  English  Ivy,  Wintercreeper  (Euonymus  radicans)  and 
several  others  of  that  class  which  may  be  picked  up  in  practically  every  nursery.  The 
effective  use  of  such  material  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page.  According  to  the 
density  of  the  planting,  it  will  require  one  or  more  years  to  obtain  the  effect  shown  in  the 
illustration  in  question,  but  once  the  planting  is  established  and  has  come  together,  making 
a  mass,  it  will  remain  that  way  for  vears  and  require  but  slight  attention. 


Japanese  Spurge  has  been  effectively  used  here  to  tie  together  the  irregularly  spaced  evergreens 

of  good  size 
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PRACTICAL  experience  has  proven   the  fact   that  amateur  customers    visiting  a 
nurserv   for   the   purpose   of  selecting   evergreens   for   a   foundation   planting    are 
attracted  to  the  brightly  colored  ones,  and  so  would  be  inclined  to  select  and  order 
all  those  sorts  thev  could  find  havmg  color. 

Color  is  laudable  when  it  is  properly  proportioned  in  the  planting.  A  rule  which 
might  well  be  followed,  when  considering  brightly  colored  evergreens  in  a  foundation 
planting,  is  to  use  them  as  accent  plants  or  where  contrast  is  required,  or  at  certain 
evenly  spaced  intervals. 

In  concise  words,  the  main  portion  of  a  planting  should  present  one  uniform  tone, 
interspersing  the  color  as  a  relief  where  needed.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
"accent"  where  color  is  too  prevalent  throughout  the  planting.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  flowering  shrub  plantings.  The  amateur  is  apt  to  select  plants  which  will  present  a  mass 
of  bloom  of  various  colors  at  one  season,  because  these  all  flower  practically  within  a 
month  of  each  other;  shortly  thereafter  these  same  plants  are  entirely  devoid  of  bloom. 
It  is  too  true  that  a  great  number  of  our  flowering  shrubs  closelv  follow  one  another  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  month  of  May  is  famous  for  this,  but  there  yet 
remain  quite  a  few  which  bloom  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Summer.  It  is 
varieties  possessing  these  attributes  that  merit  consideration  when  making  a  selection 
with  the  object  in  view  of  having  some  color  throughout  the  entire  season. 

Color,  to  be  effective,  should  be  balanced;  that  is,  it  is  not  considered  at  all  correct 
to  have  a  clump  of  bright  red  flowers  at  one  end  of  a  planting  and  a  clump  of  white  flowers 
at  the  other  end.  Color  should  be  distributed  at  even  intervals  throughout  the  planting 
by  shrubs  that  bloom  together  at  the  one  time.  White  is  considered  a  peacemaker  and  can 
be  used  to  advantage  to  separate  colors  that  are  not  in  harmony.  For  instance,  a  group 
of  Thunberg  Spirea  (white)  could  be  placed  between  a  planting  of  Anthony  Waterer 
Spirea  (magenta-pink)  and  Japanese  Quince  (orange-red)  with  most  pleasing  effect.  It 
is  astonishing  how  a  little  forethought  in  selecting  the  material  for  a  foundation  planting 
may  produce,  the  highest  satisfaction  to  one's  own  household  and  to  passersby  as  con- 
trasted with  the  effect  produced  bv  a  selection  made  regardless  of  color  harmony. 


SPECIMEN   CONIFEROUS 
EVERGREENS 

WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS 
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Mugho  Pine.    Pinus  mughus 
Forms  a  low,  moundlike  plant,  well  suited  for  foundation  plantings  when  used  in 
front  of  taller  plants.    This  is  one  of  the  evergreens  that  is  reliably  hardy  and  always 
looks  good  in  a  planting;  it  will  fit  in  well  either  in  formal  or  informal    plantings. 
Good  to  use  in  city  plantings  as  it  resists  the  effects  of  coal  smoke; 

Parsons  Arborvitae.      Thuja  occidentalis  compacta 
This  is  one  of  the  dwarf  globe  forms  of  Arborvitae  which  is  used  very  often  in 
foundation  plantings.     Its  bright  green  foliage  and  compact   form    give  character 
to  a  planting.     Hardy  in  New  England  States. 

Chinese  Arborvitae.  Thuja  orientalis 
A  graceful,  pyramidal  tree  with  slender  ascending  branches;  rich  green  in  color. 
Used  to  best  advantage  in  foundation  plantings  as  an  accent  plant  and  to  give 
height  at  intervals  to  the  planting.  To  gain  the  best  effect  the  plant  should  be 
given  a  shearing  each  year  or  so,  as  shown  in  illustration  on  opposite  page.  Needs 
protection  north  of  New  York. 

Blue  Nootka  Cypress.    Chamaecyparis  nootkatensis  glauca 
A   handsome,  pyramidal  evergreen  with   lustrous  foliage,   holding  its  color  well 
throughout  the  Winter.    Hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  if  protected.    Can  be 
used  where  tall  accent  plants  are  needed. 

Broom  Yew.    Taxus  baccata  erecta 
A  bushy,  dark  green  evergreen  with  glossy,  leathery  foliage;  often  bears  scarlet 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  marble.     Is  not  hardy  north  of  New  York.     The  golden 
tipped  variety  often  winterkills  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  exposed  places,  but 
usually  outgrows  this  damage  by  the  middle  of  the  following  Summer. 

English  Yew.  Taxus  baccata 
An  ornamental  plant  with  deep  green  foliage  holding  its  color  throughout  the 
Winter.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York  City  and  in  protected  places  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  parent  plant  of  many  other  ornamental  va- 
rieties, some  of  which  are  more  hardy.  Plant  in  illustration  opposite  has  been 
sheared. 
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Siberian  Arborvitae.  Thuja  occidentalis  sibirica 
One  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  American  Arborvitaes.  Is  light  green  in  color, 
very  compact  and  grows  quite  broad  at  the  base.  Is  probably  the  hardiest  of  the 
Arborvitaes  and  can  be  used  wherever  a  broad,  upright  plant  is  required.  Apt  to 
shed  a  portion  of  its  leaves  in  Winter,  as  is  the  habit  of  some  varieties  of  Arbor- 
vitaes, but  by  early  Summer  it  fully  recovers. 

Fernleaf  Arborvitae.    Thuja  occidentalis  filicoides 
One  of  the  columnar  types  of  evergreens  that  is  best  used  as  an  accent  plant  in  a 
foundation  arrangement.     By  trimming  it  becomes  bushy  and  symmetrical;  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  formal  and  architectural  plantings.    Adds  a  touch  of  character 
to  any  evergreen  group.    Hardy  in  northern  states. 

American  Arborvitae.  Thuja  occidentalis 
This  is  the  parent  plant  of  practically  all  the  native  varieties  of  Arborvitae,  probably 
the  best  known  variety  and  used  in  75  per  cent  of  the  foundation  plantings.  It  often 
has  a  habit  of  shedding  a  few  of  its  leaves  during  the  Winter;  also  here  and  there 
the  leaves  on  the  plant  will  turn  brown,  but  this  does  no  harm  except  in  appearance. 
Hardv  in  northeastern  states. 


Berckmans  Golden  Arborvitae.    Thuja  orientalis  aurea  nana 
A  pretty,  compact,  dwarf  evergreen  with  bright  yellow,  upright  foliage  turning  to 
bronze  in  Winter.    Is  particularly  adapted  for  formal  types  of  foundation  plantings, 
due  to  its  symmetrical  form  and  bright  color.    Needs  protection  north  of  New  York. 
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Golden  English  Yew.     Taxus  baccata  aurea. 
Similar  in  habi.t  to  the  parent  plant  except  that  it  has  a  golden  tint  at  the  tips  and 
margins  of  the  leaves.    Should  be  planted  in  protected  places  north  of  Philadelphia. 
Often  the  tips  become  winterkilled,  but  the  plant  overcomes  this  browning  appear- 
ance by  the  following  Summer. 

Yellowtip  Hinokj  Cypress.    Retinospora  obtusa  aurea 

A  graceful  evergreen  with  bright  yellow  foliage  when  young,  changing  later  to 
greenish-yellow.  Does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  so  well  to  trimming;  consequently, 
is  not  often  seen  in  plantings.  For  color  effects,  however,  it  is  quite  valuable. 
A  little  difficult  to  transplant  when  large  but  seems  hardy  in  northeastern  states. 

Pyramidal  Boxwood.    Buxus 

The  pyramidal  forms  of  Boxwood  are  obtained  by  occasional  trimming  to  that  shape 
when  young.  Most  nurseries  carrying  a  rather  complete  assortment  of  ornamental 
evergreens  have  these  trimmed  specimens  on  hand  ranging  from  2  to  6  feet.  As 
shown  in  illustration  on  opposite  page,  Boxwood  may  be  tubbed  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  doorway  or  for  other  decorative  places  where  it  is  not  possible  to  plant 
them. 


Vervaene  Arborvitae.  Thuja  occidentalis  vervaeneana 
One  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  American  Arborvitae  with  a  yellowish  tint  to  its 
foliage  in  Summer  and  a  bronze  color  during  the  Winter.  It  is  smaller  and  denser 
in  habit  than  the  type;  branchlets  also  are  more  refined  and  slender.  Considered 
among  the  hardiest  of  the  Arborvitaes.  Very  useful  at  entrances  and  for  accent 
purposes. 
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Irish  Yew.    Taxus  hibernica 
This  variety  can  be  grown  in  the  central  southern  states  and  is  quite  useful  and 
attractive.    As  an  architectural  accent  plant  it  is  hard  to  beat  as  it  forms  a  dense, 
deep  green  column  the  year  round.    Before  planting,  make  certain  it  will  thrive  in 
vour  localitv. 


English  Yew.     Taxus  baccata  var.  glauca 
A  rather  vigorous  form  of  the  English  Yew.     The  foliage  has  a  bluish-green  tint, 
particularly  when  young.    Used  in  much  the  same  capacity  as  the  other  varieties 
of  Yew.     It  is  adaptable  to  shady  situations  but  should  be  protected  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

Prostrate  Savin  Juniper.    Juniperus  sabina  prostrata 
A  spreading  or  procumbent  evergreen  that  is  used  considerably  as  a  lacing  plant 
for  larger  evergreens.    Also  good  on  terraces  as  it  will  thrive  in  a  comparatively  dry 
location.     Hardv  in   the  northeastern   states. 


Dwarf  Japanese  Yew.  Taxus  cuspidata  nana 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  evergreens  one  can  use  in  the  foundation 
planting,  whether  in  sun  or  shade.  It  is  slow  growing  and  has  deep,  rich  green 
foliage  that  lies  close  to  the  short  branchlets.  It  has  a  tendency  to  grow  rather 
unsymmetrical,  but  may  be  trimmed  as  illustrated  on  opposite  page.  Very  useful  in 
informal  plantings  and  when  used  with  broadleaved  evergreens. 

Japanese  Table  Pine.    Pinus  densiflora  var.  Tanyosho 

A  dwarf  type  of  the  Japanese  Red  Pine,  seldom  attaining  a  height  of  over  10  feet  in 
this  country.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mugho  Pine,  except  that 
it  develops  a  somewhat  flat  top.  It  is  rarely  found  in  plantings,  owing  to  its  rather 
prohibitive  cost,  but  if  one  desires  a  good  selection  of  plants,  regardless  of  price, 
this  one  should  be  included.  Needs  protection  north  of  New  York. 
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Irish  Juniper.    Juniper  us  communis  hibernica 
A  narrow,  columnar  form  of  evergreen  with  deep  green,  upright  branches.     It  is 
only  occasionally  that  a  plant  of  this  type  is  needed  in  the  foundation  planting. 
Possibly  its  best  use  is  to  highly  accentuate  a  portion  of  a  planting  or  in  formal 
architectural   plantings.     Hardy  in   northeastern   states. 

Standish  Arborvitae.     Thuja  standishi 
A  loose,  open  type  of  Arborvitae  that  is  often  used  in  the  informal  types  ol  plantings. 
Has  rich  green  foliage  that  is  more  feathery  in  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the 
species.     Is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

Silver  Redcedar.    Juniperus  virginiana  var.  glauca 
Very  much  like  the  Recedar  in  habit  of  growth,  but  has  a  decided  bluish-gray 
cast  to  the  foliage.     Can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Redcedar.    Watch 
for  red  spider  during   the  Summer. 

Plum-Yew.    Cephalotaxus 
A  Taxus-like  plant  that  retains  a  rich  green  color  during  the  Winter.     Hardy  in 
sheltered  places  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.     Does  well  in  partial  shade  and  is 
desirable  for  use  in  informal  plantings. 

Dwarf  Hinoki  Cypress.    Retinospora  obtusa  nana 
A  slow  growing,  dark  green  evergreen,  compact  in  form  and  holding  its  color  well 
in  the  Winter.     Desirable  in  foundation  plantings  where  low,  compact  plants  are 
required. 
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Lawson  Cypress.  Cupressus  lawsoniana  var.  fraseri 
An  upright,  pyramidal  tree  with  a  deep  blue  tint  to  the  foliage.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
beautiful  evergreen,  being  quite  symmetrical  in  form  and  dense  in  habit  and  holding 
its  color  well  in  the  Winter.  It  is  not  often  found  in  foundation  plantings,  probably 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  this  variety  among  the  nurserymen  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  propagating  it.     Hardy  in  New  York  and  in  sheltered  positions  to  Massachusetts. 

Spiny  Greek  Juniper.    Juniperns  excelsa  stricta 
A  dense,  symmetrical  plant  with  bluish,  spiny  foliage.    It  adds  a  touch  of  color  to 
the  planting  scheme,  and  is  especially  good  to  use  in  a  symmetrical  or  formal  type 
of  planting. 

Golden  Hjnoki  Cypress.     Retinospora  obtusa  aurea 

A  handsome  plant  and  a  valuable  one  tor  the  foundation  planting,  carrying  its 
rich  golden-yellow  foliage  throughout  the  year.  Is  very  slow  growing,  but  dense 
in  form.  Plants  such  as  these  in  a  foundation  group  give  character  to  the  planting. 
Hardy  in  northeastern  states.  The  specimen  in  illustration  on  opposite  page  had 
been  clipped  to  pyramidal  form;  in  its  natural  state  it  assumes  a  more  rounding  top. 

Sulphurplume  Retinospora.  Retinospora  plumosa  flatescens 
A  compact,  slower  growing  variety  than  the  Plume  Retinospora,  but  used  in  prac- 
tically the  same  way  in  founation  plantings.  It  forms  a  compact,  symmetrical 
plant  if  sheared  at  least  once  a  year.  When  a  touch  of  color  is  needed,  or  a  formal 
looking  plant  for  certain  architectural  plantings  is  wanted,  this  variety  is  highly 
recommended.     Hardy  in  the  northeastern  states. 


Thread  Retinospora.  Retinospora  filifera 
The  branches  of  this  variety  are  gracefully  slender  and  pendulous.  The  plant 
grows  into  a  rather  broad,  dense,  pyramidal  form.  For  foundation  plantings,  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  leader  cut  back,  thus  tending  to  keep  down  the  height  and  make 
the  plant  broader  and  more  bushy.  This  variety  may  be  obtained  in  two  distinct 
colors,  the  green  and  the  golden-yellow. 
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Plume  Retinospora.  Retmospora  plumosa 
A  fine,  compact  form  of  evergreen,  probably  used  as  much  as  any  other  species 
of  evergreen  for  foundation  plantings.  The  golden  variety,  although  it  is  used  to 
add  color  to  the  plantings,  is  probably  not  as  satisfactory  or  as  hardy  as  the  green 
variety,  as  it  is  apt  to  winterkill  and  turn  brown  at  the  tips,  especially  north  of 
Massachusetts.  When  either  variety  is  used  in  plantings,  it  should  be  trimmed  the 
first  few  years  to  insure  a  compact  plant. 

Blue  Retinospora.  Retinospora  squamosa 
This  is  a  bluish  variety  of  the  Retinospora  pisifera.  Its  finer  and  denser  foliage, 
however,  makes  it  a  more  compact  plant;  in  fact,  it  becomes  so  dense,  especially  if 
sheared,  that  no  light  can  get  to  the  inner  branches,  thus  causing  them  to  die. 
This  does  no  harm  to  the  plant,  however,  as  the  dead  branches  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  casual  observer.  Such  a  plant  is  valuable  for  the  color  and  character  it  lends 
to  a  planting.  Unless  it  is  kept  trimmed  occasionally,  it  will  grow  beyond  bounds. 
The  plant  loses  its  blue  color  toward  the  end  of  Winter,  becoming  brownish,  but  as 
the  season  advances  it  recovers  its  natural  color  again. 

Canada  Yew.    Taxus  canadensis 
Low,  spreading  and  bushy,  with  small,  pale  green  leaves  which  are  not  as  thickly 
arranged  on  the  stem  as  the  leaves  on  the  English  Yew.     The  plant  takes  on  a 
reddish  color  during  the  Winter.     Used  in  foundation  plantings  as  an  edging  and 
does  best  in  dry  or  shady  locations.     Hardy  as  far  north  as  Canada. 

Douglas   Pyramidal   Arborvitae.      Thuja   occidentalis  douglasi 

pyramidalis 
Dense  and  pyramidal  in  form,  with  short,  densely  set,  fernlike  branches,  giving  this 
variety  considerably  more  character  than  the  common  form.  It  seems  to  hold  its 
dark  green  foliage  better  during  the  Winter  than  most  other  varieties  of  the  Arbor- 
vitae family.  Valuable  in  foundation  plantings  as  an  accent  plant.  Hardy  in 
New  England  States. 

George  Peabody  Arborvitae.     Thuja  occidentalis  lutea 

Broad,  pyramidal  in  form,  with  bright  yellow  foliage.  May  be  used  where  any  of 
the  other  varieties  of  Arborvitae  are  used.  Quite  hardy  in  the  northeastern  states. 
Particularly  useful  in  foundation  plantings  to  add  a  touch  of  color. 
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Swedish  Juniper.    Juniperus  communis  suecica 
An  upright  columnar  tree  with  light,  blue-green  foliage.     Where  a  narrow,  spiky 
plant  is  needed  in  the  planting,  this  plant  or  the  Irish  Juniper  is  recommended. 
Unless  given  expert  care,  the  plant  is  apt  to  become  open  and  shabby  after  it  gets 
older.     Hardv  in   the  northeastern  states. 


Sargent  Juniper.    "Juniperus  chinensis  tar.  sargenti 

A  low,  spreading  evergreen  quite  valuable  in  foundation  plantings  for  borders  and 
to  bring  together  tall  and  more  outstanding  groups  of  evergreens,  such  as  two 
groups,  one  on  either  side  of  an  areaway,  without  shutting  out  the  light  from  the 
basement  windows.  Is  hardy  to  Canadian  border,  but  rarely  found  in  plantings 
as  it  is  a  comparatively  new  introduction. 

Globe  Arborvitae.     Thuja  globosa 
A  low  growing  form  of  Arborvitae  used  considerably  in  the  front  rows  of  foundation 
plantings,  usually  with  semi-formal  and  balanced  plantings,  owing  to  its  sentinel- 
like outline.     Often  used  at  the  sides  of  entrances.     It  seldom  attains  a  height  of 
over  3  to  4  feet. 


Japanese  Spreading  Yew.  Taxus  cuspidata 
Of  all  the  Yews  this  one  is  probably  used  more  than  any  other.  It  is  similar  in 
every  respect  to  the  upright  variety,  except  in  habit  of  growth.  The  rich,  dark 
green  color  remains  the  same  throughout  the  Winter.  It  is  very  hardy  and  easy  to 
transplant,  and  produces  beautiful  red  berries,  which  cling  to  the  plant  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Best  used  in  the  foundation  planting  where  an  informal 
effect  is  desired  or  in  a  shady  location,  such  as  under  awnings,  in  corners,  etc. 

Goldspire  Arborvitae.    Thuja  orientalis  aurea  conspicua 
A  peculiar  variety  of  slender,  columnar  shape,  possessing   bright   yellow  foliage 
which  turns  a  bronzy  color  in  the  Autumn.     Particularly  valuable  as  an  accent 
plant  in  planting  schemes,  also  for  adding  a  bright  touch  of  color.     Needs  full 
sunlight   and   Winter  protection   north   of  New  York. 
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Savin  Juniper.    Janiperus  sabina 
A  semi-upright  variety  much  used  in  foundation  plantings,  expecially  as  a  tore- 
ground  plant.  Its  peculiar  shape  adds  character  to  a  planting.  Unless  given  especially 
good  care,  it  is  apt  to  become  shabby  in  appearance  as  it  gets  older. 

Douglas  Golden  Juniper.    Juniperus  canadensis  aurea 
This  variety,  being  quite  hardy  in  the  Northeastern  States,  is  valued  for  color  con- 
trast because  of  its  golden  toliage.  When  used  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  the  plants 
make  an  attractive  foreground  for  larger  growing  evergreens.  Will  thrive  in  exposed 
situations  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil. 

Washington  Yew.     Taxus  baccata  washingtoni 
A  beautiful  spreading  variety  of  the  English  Yew,  but  does  not  compare  in  hardiness 
to  the  Japanese  varieties  as  it  is  apt  to  brown  badly  in  Northeastern  States  during 
the  Winter.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Used  to 
advantage  in  plantings  south  of  Philadelphia. 

Upright  Japanese  Yew.  Taxus  cuspidata  capitata 
An  important  and  useful  plant  for  almost  every  type  of  planting.  It  tolerates  shade 
and  holds  its  rich  dark  green  color  through  the  Winter.  Is  easily  transplanted  and 
moderately  slow  growing.  Can  be  trimmed  into  a  neat,  compact  and  symmetrical 
plant,  it  desired.  It  is  especially  valued  where  taller  accent  plants  are  needed  in  a 
shady  situation.  Quite  hardy  as  far  North  as  Ontario.  The  illustration  on  opposite 
page  shows  quite  an  old  plant  that  has  been  kept  in  columnar  shape  by  shearing 
in  the  sides. 


Swiss  Stone  Pine.  Pinus  cembra 
The  only  Pine  which  grows  successfully  in  the  shade,  therefore  very  useful.  Due 
to  its  extremely  slow  growth,  can  be  successfully  used  as  a  foundation  plant  to  give 
character  in  form  and  foliage.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  is 
easy  to  transplant.  The  illustration  on  opposite  page  shows  a  plant  at  least  20 
vears  old. 
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Whiteleaf  Chinese  Juniper.  Juniperus  chinensis  albovariegata 
An  evergreen  of  compact  and  trailing  habit.  The  foliage  is  blue-green  with  white 
markings  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Used  largely  as  an  edging  plant  and  should  be 
massed  to  give  the  best  effect  in  plantings.  An  ideal  plant  for  use  in  front  of  cellar 
window  areaways.  Difficult  to  transplant  when  large. 

Gregory  Spruce.     Picea  excelsa  gregoriana 
An  excellent  plant  where  a  low  evergreen  is  required.  Grows  very  slowly.  Seldom 
attains  a  height  of  over  3  feet.  Is  very  vigorous  and  is  easily  transplanted.  Best  used 
in  the  front  row  of  foundation  plantings  and  where  a  formal  or  semi-tormal  effect  is 
desired,  as  the  plant  is  rather  stiff  and  symmetrical.  Quite  hardy. 

Umbrella  Pine.  Sciadopitys  verticillata 
A  very  attractive  and  unusual  plant  that  may  be  used  in  a  foundation  planting 
while  young,  but  after  attaining  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  it  should  be  removed  and 
planted  somewhere  about  the  lawn  in  a  protected  place  where  it  can  grow  as  an 
individual  specimen.  Not  reliably  hardy  north  of  New  York.  A  very  scarce  ever- 
green owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  propagating  it. 

Chinese  Golden  Juniper.    Juniperus  chinensis  aurea 
An  upright,  dense  evergreen,  the  branches  of  which  are  tipped  with  a  golden-yellow. 
Valuable  in  foundation  plantings  where  a  columnar  plant  is  needed  with  an  out- 
standing color.  Is  comparatively  easy  to  transplant  and  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts. 


Tamarix  Savin  Juniper.    Juniperus  sabina  var.  tamariscijolia 
Has  a  spreading  or  procumbent  habit  with  very  agreeable,  bright,  blue-green  foli- 
age. Is  perhaps  more  symmetrical  and  dense  in  habit  of  growth  than  the  other 
procumbent  forms  of  the  Chinese  Junipers. 
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Purple  Spreading  Juniper.  Juniperus  communis  depressa plumosa 
A  new  variety  of  spreading  Juniper  which  has  become  quite  popular  with  those 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  compact  and  well  balanced  plant,  of 
rich,  bronzy-green  color.  Probably  best  used  in  foundation  plantings  as  a  border 
plant  or  where  a  low  planting  is  desired.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
Introduced  by  the  /Andorra  Nurseries  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Redcedar.  Juniperus  virginiana 
A  tall,  narrow  growing  evergreen  much  used  in  foundation  plantings  as  an  accent 
plant  and  to  give  height  at  intervals  to  the  planting.  When  trimmed  it  is  fine  for 
formal  effects.  Should  be  watched  during  Midsummer  for  bag  worms,  a  cone-shaped 
bag  often  found  hanging  on  the  branches.  Pick  these  off  and  burn.  This  plant  does 
well  in  a  dry  soil. 

Varieties  of  'Juniperus  virginiana 
Other  varieties  of  the  Virginia  Juniper,  similar  in  habit  of  growth  but  differing 
slightly  in  color  or  compactness,  are: 

Juniperus  virginiana  albo-variegata.  White  tipped. 

Juniperus  virginiana  burki.  Blue-gray. 

Juniperus  virginiana  cannarti.  Dark  green. 

Juniperus  virginiana  elegantissima.  Golden  foliage. 

Juniperus  virginiana  keteleeri.  Deep  green;  compact. 

Juniperus  virginiana  schotti.  Light  green;  feathery. 

Canada  Hemlock.  Tsuga  canadensis 
A  very  useful  plant  which  can  be  used  in  practically  any  type  of  foundation  planting, 
especially  so  if  kept  within  bounds,  but  if  not  trimmed  occasionally,  it  will  outgrow 
most  of  the  other  evergreens.  The  Hemlock  is  well  adapted  for  shady  situations,  es- 
pecially where  awnings  are  down  most  of  the  Summer  months,  or  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house  if  protected  from  exposure  during  the  Winter.  Also  excellent  as  an  ever- 
green hedge.  The  plant  is  easily  damaged  by  burning  during  early  Spring  and  in 
Winter  by  cold,  dry  winds. 

The  Japanese  Hemlock  {Tsuga  diversifolia)  is  very  similar  in  habit  to  the  common 
Hemlock,  except  that  it  is  smaller  and  the  leaves  are  shorter  and  of  a  deeper  green. 
Very  useful  in  foundation  plantings  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
variety.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 


Needle  Juniper.    Juniperus  rigida 
A  small  pyramidal  tree  with  slender  branches,  pendulous  at  the  tips.  Hardy  as  far 
north  as  New  England  and  Ontario.  Not  often  found  in  foundation  plantings,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  its  somewhat  ragged  appearance,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  place. 

Pfitzer  Juniper.  Juniperus  chinensis  pfitzeriana 
One  of  the  most  important  decorative  Junipers  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  low  conifers  to  plant  close  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  if  given 
room  to  develop,  adds  much  dignity  to  the  house.  Color  or  foliage  is  a  light  olive 
green.  It  is  quite  easy  to  transplant  and  very  seldom  gives  any  trouble  through 
winterkilling.  Practically  immune  from  disease  and  insect  pests.  The  plant  is  par- 
ticularly useful  for  planting  about  a  low  type  of  house,  such  as  a  bungalow,  or  on 
terraces,  etc.,  and  as  a  transition,  plant  set  between  the  lawn  and  the  taller  ever- 
greens. 
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Rosebay  Rhododendron.  Rhododendron  maximum 
Probably  the  best  broad-leaved  evergreen  for  use  in  the  shade.  Flowers  in  the 
Spring  vary  from  rose  color  to  purple  and  white.  These  plants  are  usually  collected 
in  their  young  state  from  the  mountains  by  nurserymen  and  cultivated  in  the 
nursery  rows,  thereby  permitting  greater  ease  in  transplanting.  The  method  of 
planting  tor  best  results  is  to  use  a  number  of  them  in  a  group  and  plant  quite 
closely  together  so  that  the  roots  are  well  shaded.  Remove  the  seed  pods  after  thev 
are  through  blooming;  this  helps  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  plant. 

American  Holly.  Ilex  opaca 
This  is  the  tree  from  which  the  common  Christmas  Holly  comes.  In  foundation 
plantings  it  is  best  used  where  the  large  evergreens  are  needed,  unless  it  is  trimmed 
occasionally,  when  it  may  be  kept  low  and  compact.  It  is  difficult  to  transplant 
when  large,  therefore  should  be  introduced  into  the  planting  when  young,  say  i  to 
4  feet.  Immediately  after  transplanting  most  ot  the  leaves  should  be  taken  off. 
Does  well  in  partially  shaded  places;  not  hardy  north  of  New  York.  Transplant  in 
the  Spring  before  May. 

Boxwood.     Buxus 

This  family  embraces  a  number  of  different  varieties,  all  ot  which  have  practically 
the  same  habit  of  growth.  Probably  the  most  commonly  used  variety  is  semper- 
virens.  Members  of  this  family  stand  considerable  shearing  for  formal  work,  and  if 
permitted  to  grow  naturally  will  blend  in  well  with  other  types  of  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  They  also  stand  potting  or  tubbing  better  than  probably  any  other 
species  of  evergreens.  Should  be  constantly  watched  for  the  leaf  miner  which  in  the 
past  tew  years  has  given  considerable  trouble. 
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Oregon  Hollygrape.  Mahonia  aquifolium 
A  handsome  evergreen  shrub  with  yellow  flowers  in  conspicuous  panicles  appearing 
in  the  Spring.  In  New  York  and  New  England  it  is  considered  semi-evergreen.  The 
foliage  is  often  scorched  if  exposed  to  the  Winter  sun;  consequently,  the  plant  should 
be  protected  in  Northern  States.  This  variety  is  also  known  as  the  Mahonia-leaved 
Barberry  (Berberis  aquifolium) . 

Hybrid   Rhododendron 

(See  page  214) 

Mountain-laurel.    Kalmia  latifolia 

A  bushy  shrub  that  blooms  profusely  in  May  and  early  June,  producing  corymbs  of 
pink  and  white  flowers.  One  of  its  best  uses  in  foundation  plantings  is  to  bank  it  in 
front  of  Rhododendrons  or  use  it  in  combination  with  Azaleas  or  Andromedas. 
Hardy  as  far  north  as  Ontario.  Both  the  Laurel  and  Rhododendron  should  be 
planted  quite  closely  together  in  order  to  get  a  massed  effect  rather  than  showing 
these  as  individual  plants. 

Scarlet  Firethorn.  Pyracantha  coccinea 
An  ornamental  shrub  that  is  considered  evergreen  south  of  Baltimore,  but  only 
half-evergreen  in  the  North;  in  fact,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  it  in  exposed  situations 
north  of  New  York.  It  has  small  white  flowers  in  the  Spring,  followed  by  bright, 
orange-redjberries  in  the  Fall.  When  used  in  foundation  or  base  plantings,  it  should 
be  pruned  occasionally  to  keep  its  shape  as  it  is  not  naturally  a  symmetrically  grow- 
ing plant.  Thrives  in  any  well-drained  soil,  including  soil  containing  lime.  Prefers 
sunnv  locations. 


Simons  Cotoneaster.  Cotoneaster  simonsi 
As  shown  in  the  illustration  on  opposite  page,  this  plant  has  a  semi-upright  habit 
of  growth.  Bearing  red  berries,  it  is  vauable  for  its  Winter  effect  when  used  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  It  is  evergreen  in  the  South  but  considered  semi-evergreen  north 
of  Philadelphia.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York,  but  needs  protection  in  New 
England  States.  Apply  light  layer  of  leaf  mulch  after  ground  freezes. 
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Mountain  Andromeda.  Andromeda  floribunda 
A  beautiful  compact  evergreen  shrub  which  bears  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  in 
early  Spring.  Retains  a  deep,  rich  green  color  through  the  Winter  and  is  invaluable 
for  shady  planting,  especially  for  flanking  in  front  of  Rhododendrons,  the  plant 
growing  close  to  the  ground  and  concealing  the  lower  bare  stems  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons. 


Japanese  Spurge.  Pachysandra  terminalis 
An  excellent  sub-shrubby  plant  for  ground  cover.  In  both  Winter  and  Summer  it 
retains  its  glossy,  deep  green  foliage  and  does  equally  well  in  sun  or  shade.  It  is 
highly  recommended  for  edging  almost  any  kind  of  evergreen  planting.  The  illus- 
tration on  opposite  page  gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  distance  for  planting;  these 
plants  have  been  in  a  year  and  will  soon  form  a  solid  green  carpet  over  the  ground. 
A  number  of  illustrations  in  the  chapter  on  Evergreen  Plantings  show  the  effective 
use  of  this  plant. 


Japanese  Holly.  Ilex  crenata 
A  sturdy  and  hardy  plant  that  has  shiny  deep  green  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
Boxwood.  Grows  rather  rapidly  and  forms  a  dense,  compact  bush,  especially  so  if 
trimmed  occasionally.  This  is  one  plant  which  is  not  altogether  familiar  to  home 
owners  but  with  which  they  should  become  acquainted.  Is  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  evergreen  hedging.  It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  in  protected 
places  and  relatively  easy  to  transplant. 

Snow  Azalea.    Azalea  latijolia 

An  attractive  plant  which  becomes  completely  covered  with  a  blanket  of  pure  white 
flowers  in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  entirely  evergreen  as  it  loses  most  of  its  leaves  in  late 
Winter.  Very  useful  when  planted  with  the  red  varieties  of  Azaleas.  Not  reliably 
hardv  north  of  New  York. 


Common  Yucca.     Yucca  filamentosa 
A  very  hardy,  semi-evergreen  plant,  often  used  effectively  in  foundation  plantings 
for  the  foliage  effect.  It  offers  a  touch  of  contrast  and  character  wherever  it  is  used. 
Since  the  plant  itself  only  attains  a  height  of  about  1 8  to  20  inches,  it  is  best  to  use 
it  in  the  front  border.  Especially  effective  in  terminating  groups. 

Hybrid  Rhododendron 

Hybrids  are  much  the  same  in  habit  of  growth,  etc.,  as  the  native  varieties,  except 
that  plants  have  been  introduced  that  are  more  dwarf  and  compact,  such  as  the 
Boule  de  Neige  and  others  which  have  a  range  of  color  from  deep  red  through  the 
pinks  and  lavenders  to  white.  At  the  time  of  writing,  hybrids  are  quite  scarce 
throughout  the  country,  and  where  they  can  be  found  they  are  expensive,  due  to 
the  quarantine  passed  by  the  government  forbidding  shipments  to  this  country 
from  Europe.  American  raised  plants  are  now  being  successfully  grown  and  in  a  few 
years  will  become  plentiful. 
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Inkberry.    Ilex  glabra 
A  native,  dwarf  shrub  with  slender,  upright  branches,  used  as  a  border  plant  in 
front  of  taller  growing,  broad-leaved  evergreens.  Is  often  called  Winterberry  and  is 
native  from  Florida  to  southern  Ontario.  The  round,  black  fruit  produced  in  late 
Autumn  remains  on  the  plant  during  the  Winter. 

Amoena  Azalea.  Azalea  amoena 
The  Azaleas  are  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Spring  blooming  evergreens, 
ranging  in  color  from  white  to  deep  red.  The  variety  amoena  is  probably  the  most 
vigorous  grower  and  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Northeastern  States.  The  blooms  are  of  a 
magenta  color,  making  it  difficult  to  combine  this  variety  with  other  colors;  conse- 
quently, it  is  common  practice  to  use  it  in  a  group  by  itself  or  with  a  white  variety, 
such  as  A.  ledifolia.  In  the  Spring  the  plants  are  completely  embowered  in  bloom 
which  often  lasts  for  a  month.  They  are  particularly  adapted  for  foundation  plant- 
ings in  the  shade,  but  thrive  well  in  the  open  as  well. 

Drooping  Leucothoe.    Leucothoe  catesbaei 

A  rather  open  growing  plant  for  informal  mass  plantings.  Its  value  lies  particularly 
in  its  blooms  and  in  the  Fall  color  of  its  leaves.  Is  quite  hardy  and  will  thrive  where 
most  other  broad-leaved  varieties  will  grow.  When  used  as  a  foundation  plant, 
should  be  planted  close  together  for  best  effects. 

Chinese  Abelia.  Abelia  rupestris 
A  semi-evergreen  north  of  Baltimore  with  arching  branchlets  that  bear  shiny- 
leaves  and  pinkish-white  flowers  from  July  to  frost.  Grows  2  to  4  feet  high.  May  be 
used  with  either  deciduous  shrubs  or  broad-leaved  evergreens.  Should  be  planted  in 
a  protected  place  and  trimmed  back  severely  in  the  Spring.  Not  reliably  hardy 
north  of  Philadelphia. 

Torch  Azalea.    Azalea  kaempferi 
Another  variety  that  does  well  in  partially  shaded  places.  Bears  a  profusion  of 
flowers  ranging  from  light  pink  to  rose.  In  the  Northeastern  States  the  leaves  are 
apt  to  fall  during  late  Winter. 
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Coralberry.    Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 
A  graceful  and  refined  shrub  that  grows  from  two  to  five  feet  high.  Branches  are 
somewhat  recurved  and  pendulous,  making  it  a  useful  plant  for  facing  shrub  groups 
and  borders.  In  the  Fall  the  currant-like  fruit  makes  an  added  attraction.  The  plant 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  particular  as  to  soil  and  is  quite  hardy. 

Bridalwreath.    Spiraea  prunifolia 
A  graceful  shrub  with  slender  upright  branches.  Grows  about  six  feet  high  and  pro- 
duces a  profusion  of  white  blooms  in  early  Spring.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  and 
shiny,  turning  to  an  orange  hue  in  the  Fall. 

Common  Snowberry.  Symphoricarpos  racemosus 
Another  of  the  old-fashioned  garden  favorites.  Has  tiny  pink,  bell-like  flowers  in 
the  Spring,  but  these  are  not  very  conspicuous.  Besides  being  a  hardy,  vigorous 
growing  plant,  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  white,  marble-like  fruit  produced  in  early 
Fall.  The  Snowberry  planted  with  the  Rugosa  Rose  makes  an  attractive  border,  the 
white  berries  contrasting  with  the  red  fruit  of  the  Rose. 
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Goldenbell.    Forsythia 

The  following  varieties  of  Goldenbell  are  practically  the  same  in  flower,  foliage  and 
hardiness,  the  principal  difference  being  in  form.  Forsythia  suspensa  is  a  weeping 
form;  F.  viridissima,  a  stiff,  upright  bush;  while  F.  intermedia  is  a  sort  of  cross 
between  the  two,  having  slightly  curved,  graceful  branches.  The  Goldenbells  are  all 
profuse  bloomers.  In  the  early  Spring  before  any  leaves  appear,  the  stems  are 
smothered  in  a  mass  of  golden-yellow  blossoms.  Prune  during  late  Spring  tor  best 
flowering  effects. 

Virginal  Mockorange.  Philadelphus  virginale 
This  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  the  old-fashioned  Syringa  that  is  particularly 
merited  for  its  form  and  large,  sweet  scented  blossoms.  Withstands  the  dirt  and 
smoke  of  the  city  comparatively  well .  1 1  does  not  grow  as  rank  as  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  such  as  P.  coronarius  and  P.  grandiflora.  Best  to  use  in  the  middle  or 
background  of  a  base  planting.  Has  no  particular  charm  after  it  ceases  blooming. 
Flowers  white. 


Snowhill  Hydrangea.  Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora 
A  very  popular  shrub  that  is  particularly  valuable  in  a  base  planting  as  it  flowers  in 
Midsummer  when  very  few  other  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  As  the  illustration  shows,  it  is 
a  profuse  bloomer,  bearing  large  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  Hardy  as  far  north 
as  Ontario.  This  variety  should  not  be  confused  with  the  great-panicled  Hydrangea 
which  blooms  later  and  bears  larger  flowers. 

Otarsa  Hydrangea.  Hydrangea  hortensis  otaksa 
Although  the  Hortensis  (blue  and  pink)  Hydrangeas  are  not  strictly  hardy  shrubs, 
yet  they  may  come  under  the  subject  of  plants  for  base  plantings.  They  possess  very- 
rich  foliage  and  showy  flowers  in  Midsummer  and  are  especially  adapted  for  sea- 
shore plantings.  The  Otaksa  is  probably  the  most  dwarf  form  of  Hortensis  Hydran- 
gea and  probably  more  highly  colored,  being  either  blue  or  deep  rose  color. 

Bush  Honeysuckle.    Lonicera 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  family,  the  illustration  opposite  representing 
only  the  general  type.  The  bush  varieties  differ  principally  in  the  form  of  the  plant 
(upright  or  somewhat  spreading)  and  the  flower  formation.  They  are  particularly 
valuable  for  base  plantings,  due  to  their  hardiness  and  semi-evergreen  foliage. 
Many  of  the  varieties  have  a  very  pleasing  fragrance.  Flowers  vary  from  white  or 
yellow  to  pink,  purple  or  scarlet  and  are  usually  followed  by  berries  of  various  col- 
ors, depending  on  the  variety.  The  varieties  most  often  found  in  base  plantings  are 
L.  morrowi,  L.  tatarica,  L.  standishi,  L.  korolkowi  and  L.  fragrantissima.  L. 
standishi  and  L.  fragrantissima  need  protection  in  Northern  States. 
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Peegee  Hydrangea.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
A  superb  shrub  in  a  planting  if  properly  used.  The  enormous  panicles  of  bloom 
appear  in  August  and  last  until  November  and  December.  If  used  in  a  base  planting, 
it  should  be  kept  down  by  annual  pruning,  cutting  back  severely  in  early  Spring. 
Probably  its  greatest  value  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  it  blooms,  there  being 
few  plants  in  bloom  in  late  Fall.  Flowers  white,  turning  to  purplish  bronze. 

Double  Pinkflowerjng  Almond.      Prunus   {Amygdalus)  glabra 

albiplena 
A  very  desirable  shrub,  hardy  in  Central  New  York  and  Ontario.  As  the  illustration 
on  opposite  page  shows,  it  bears  a  profusion  of  pinkish-white,  double  flowers  in 
June.  This  double  variety  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  established,  but 
makes  a  wonderful  showing  after  it  gets  under  way.  Should  be  inspected  occasion- 
ally for  scale.  Keep  all  old,  woody  branches  cut  out. 

Lemoine  Deutzia.     Deutzia  lemoinei 
A  good  shrub  for  base  plantings.  Grows  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  has  a  rather  spreading 
habit  and  very  showy  flowers,  as  the  illustration  shows.  A  very  hardy  and  vigorous 
grower.   Flowers  white. 

European  Privet.    Ligustrum  vulgare 
A  hardy,  vigorous  growing  plant,  well  suited  to  city  conditions,  also  quite  free  from 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  Holds  its  deep  green  leaves  well  into  December.  Used  best 
in  foundation  plantings  as  a  background  plant  where  large  shrubs  are  needed. 
Flowers  white;  fruit  blue-black. 
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Japanese  Quince.  Cydonia  japonica 
The  brilliant  blooms  ot  the  Japanese  Quince  in  early  Spring  always  attract  atten- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  garden  shrubs  we  have,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
when  including  it  in  base  plantings.  It  is  not  so  effective  when  planted  against  a 
brick  house,  and  its  best  use  is  probably  in  plantings  surrounding  the  cottage  or 
colonial  house.  The  plant  has  one  drawback,  its  susceptibility  to  scale,  but  if 
watched,  this  can  be  easily  remedied  by  spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur. 

Goldflower.     Hypericum  moserianum 

A  dwarf  growing  shrub  bearing  bright,  golden-yellow  flowers  from  Spring  to 
Midsummer.  Not  hardy  in  New  England  States,  but  can  be  grown  with  success 
farther  south.  It  appears  best  in  massed  arrangement  in  the  foundation  planting, 
usually  as  a  border  plant. 

Rugosa  Rose.     Rosa  rugosa 

A  compact  bush,  growing  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  deep,  rich  green  foliage  which 
in  itself  gives  the  plant  considerable  character.  Rarely  troubled  with  insects  or 
disease.  Has  large  single  pink  or  white  flowers,  blooming  off  and  on  from  June  to 
October,  followed  by  large  red  fruit  which  is  quite  ornamental.  In  base  plantings 
the  Rugosa  Rose  makes  the  best  appearance  where  naturalistic  effects  are  wanted 
and  near  the  outer  edge  ot  fair  sized  plantings. 
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Viburnum 
Although  not  strictly  a  base  planting  shrub,  it  does  work  in  very  well  at  times, 
especially  in  a  large,  heavy  planting.  Most  varieties  grow  satisfactorily  in  partially 
shaded  places,  but  will  flower  more  profusely  in  the  open.  The  Viburnums  are  noted 
tor  their  Fall  coloring,  as  well  as  the  bright  colored  berries  they  produce.  On  the 
whole,  Viburnums  should  be  planted  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring.  Late  Spring  plant- 
ing usually  proves  unsatisfactory. 

Doublefile  Viburnum.     Viburnum  tomentosum 
A  rather  large,  heavy  growing  shrub  that  produces  clusters  of  single  flowers  in  May. 
Leaves  turn  a  gorgeous  crimson  in  the  Fall.  Used  as  a  background  plant. 

European  Cranberrybush.     Viburnum  opulus 
Blooms  in  May,  bearing  single,  flat  white  flowers.  Foliage  holds  its  color  well 
throughout  the  season.  Produces  bright  red  berries  in  profusion  in  the  Fall.  Must 
be  used  as  a  background  shrub  in  base  plantings. 

Japanese  Snowball.  Viburnum  tomentosum  -plication 
When  properly  used,  this  old-fashioned  variety  will  add  considerable  charm  to  the 
house.  As  it  grows  into  a  shrub  of  considerable  size,  it  should  be  made  use  of  in 
plantings  surrounding  large  buildings,  preferably  at  the  entrance  or  at  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  house.  In  the  Spring  it  bears  a  profusion  of  white,  ball-like  flowers. 
Several  other  varieties,  much  the  same  in  habit  of  growth  and  type  of  flower,  which 
may  also  be  used,  are  as  follows:  Viburnum  tomentosum  plenum;  V.  t.  rotundi- 
folium,  V.  opulus  var.  sterile,  V.  carlesi. 

Dwarf  Cranberrybush.  Viburnum  opulus  nana 
This  is  a  very  drawf,  compact  shrub,  used  as  an  edging  in  small  plantings  where 
small  shrubs  are  used.  Seldom  attains  a  height  of  over  two  feet.  A  combination  of 
Japanese  Barberry  and  Viburnum,  the  latter  in  front,  makes  a  simple  but  attractive 
planting,  especially  if  used  in  clusters  about  the  base  of  a  building  which  has  no 
visible  foundation.  Hardv  in  Northeastern  States. 
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Vanhoutte  Wejgela.     Weigela  hybrida  vanhonttei 
A  hybrid  variety  that  is  probably  the  most  showy  of  the  Weigelas.  Produces  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  flowers  in  the  Spring.  Should  be  used  in  the  background  of  most 
plantings,  or  with  other  large  shrubs  when  planting  about  schools,  factories  and 
large  buildings  in  general. 

Pink  Weigela.    Weigela  rosea 
An  old-fashioned  favorite  that  is  found  in  most  foundation  plantings.  It  is  a  prolific 
bloomer,  bearing  trumpet-shaped  pink  and  white  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Hardy 
as  far  north  as  Ontario.  Should  be  pruned  occasionally  to  keep  the  plant  sym- 
metrical. Other  varieties  of  Weigelas  that  may  be  used  are: 

White  flowers — Weigela  florida  var.  alba,  W.  japonica  alba;  Avalanche  and  Abe! 

Carriere. 
Pink  flowers — Conquete,  Gustave  Mallet,  Henderson. 
Crimson  or  red  flowers — Weigela  japonica  hortensis,  W.  hybrida  lowei;  Congo 

and  Desbois. 

Re  gel  Privet;  Ligustrum  ibota  regelianum 
This  particular  variety  is  about  the  only  one  ot  the  Privet  family  that  is  used  as  a 
foundation  plant,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  dwarf,  spreading  and  of  a  graceful 
habit  of  growth.  It  also  has  the  desirable  feature  of  retaining  its  leaves  until  quite 
late  in  the  Fall.  The  bluish-black  berries  decorate  the  plant  until  it  is  again  covered 
with  foliage  in  the  Spring.  Most  satisfactory  planted  in  massed  effect.  Although  the 
plant  bears  no  flowers  of  any  consequence,  its  other  qualities  make  it  a  very  useful 
and  ornamental  plant,  and  it  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  Hardy  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Vanhoutte  Spirea.     Spiraea  vanhouttei 
This  is  regarded  in  the  horticultural  world  as  the  finest  of  all  Spireas;  in  fact,  the 
finest  of  the  garden  shrubs.  It  is  of  remarkably  beautiful  form,  with  white  blooms, 
'the  whole  resembling  a  great  white  fountain.  The  plant  has  a  place  in  any  sort  of  a 
deciduous  shrub  planting.  Requires  little  pruning. 

Lewis  Mockorange.     Philadelphus  lewisi 
A  semi-drawf  variety  of  the  Mockorange  that  blooms  profusely  in  June.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  foundation  plantings,  being  refined  in  appearance  and  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Canada.  Like  most  other  Philadelphus,  this  variety  should  be  pruned 
soon  after  the  plant  has  flowered. 
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Cutleaf  Stephanandra.  Stephanandra  flexuosa 
This  shrub  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  foliage  effect,  ranking  next  to  the  well 
known  Vanhoutte  Spirea.  It  is  covered  with  small,  cream  colored  flowers  in  June 
that  are  quite  fragrant.  As  the  illustration  opposite  shows,  the  foliage  comes  well 
down  to  the  ground;  therefore,  facing  plants  are  not  needed  to  conceal  "leggy" 
branches.  The  tops  freeze  back  each  Winter,  although  sufficient  of  the  shrub  is  left 
to  produce  new  growth.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

Slender  Deutzia.     Deutzia  gracilis 
An  old-fashioned  shrub,  dwarf  and  dense,  attaining  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Bears  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  in  June.  It  is  probably  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
dwarf  shrubs  for  use  in  base  plantings.  Is  quite  hardy  and  needs  but  little  pruning. 

Goatsbeard  Astjlbe.  Astilbe  astilboides 
A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  often  called  Spiraea  astilboides  and  Spiraea  aruncus. 
It  is  an  introduction  from  Japan  and  may  be  successfully  used  with  other  dwarf 
plants  in  a  base  planting.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet  and  is  a  very  showy 
plant  with  its  feathery,  light  pink  blooms  that  come  in  the  Summer.  During  the 
growing  season  the  plants  require  considerable  watering.  Should  not  be  used  where 
a  permanent  shrub  is  wanted,  as  it  is  herbaceous;  the  plant  dies  to  the  ground  in  the 
Fall  and  leaves  gaping  spaces  in  the  border.  It  is  best  used  as  a  filler  plant  along  the 
outer  edge  of  a  shrub  planting  for  colorful  floral  effect  during  the  Summer;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  temporary  plant  instead  of  a  permanent  shrub. 

Japanese  Barberry.  Berberis  thunbergi 
The  Barberry  is  probably  the  most  commonly  used  plant  for  base  plantings.  It  is 
often  found  mingled  with  coniferous  and  broad-leaved  evergreens,  as  well  as 
deciduous  plantings.  Its  compactness,  grace  of  form  and  refined  foliage,  together 
with  its  wealth  of  red  berries  in  the  Fall,  put  this  shrub  in  a  class  by  itself.  As  an 
edging  or  facing  shrub  for  base  plantings,  it  has  no  equal.  Many  people  regard  it  as 
"common,"  but  that  does  not  take  away  from  its  desirable  qualities.  Should  be 
used  in  masses  for  the  best  effect. 


Sweet  Mockorange.     Philadelphus  coronarius 
A  good  hardy  variety  that  should  be  used  in  plantings  about  large  buildings  or  high 
foundations.  Will  attain  a  height  of  10  feet.  Noted  for  its  large  fragrant  flowers  that 
come  in  May  and  June.  Should  be  trimmed  shortly  after  the  plant  has  bloomed. 
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Thunberg  Spirea.     Spiraea  thunbergi 
The  first  or'  the  Spireas  that  bloom  in  the  Spring.  It  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf  shrubs 
to  add  a  touch  of  character  to  any  planting.  It  is  graceful,  compact  and  a  profuse 
bloomer;  holds  its  foliage  well  throughout  the  Summer  and  is  good  for  Fall  coloring. 
Flowers  are  white. 


Anthony  Waterer  Spirea.      Spiraea  bumalda 
Probably  the  most  dwarf  type  of  Spirea,  blooming  quite  profusely  in  early  Summer 
and  continuing  to  bloom  more  sparsely  throughout  the  Summer.  It  is  a  fine  shrub 
for  use  as  a  foreground  plant.  Bears  rose-colored  flowers  in  flat  corvmbs. 

Lemoine  Mockorange.     Philadelphia  lemoinei 
A  hybrid  of  P.  coronarius  and  P.  microphyllus  introduced  by  Lemoine,  a  French 
horticulturist,  possessing  smaller  leaves  and  flowers  and  exceedingly  fragrant.  The 
bush  is  rather  compact  and  more  dwarf  than  many  of  the  other  varieties.  Best  used 
in  base  plantings  in  the  center  and  background.  Flowers  white. 

Globeflower.  Kerria  japonica 
An  old-fashioned  shrub  or  the  garden.  Of  medium  size,  bearing  bright  yellow  flowers 
in  both  the  single  and  double  forms,  as  shown  in  illustrations  on  opposite  page. 
The  plant  does  well  in  partial  shade;  when  grown  in  full  sun,  the  petals  fade  to  white 
very  soon  after  coming  out.  During  the  Winter  the  brilliant  green  stems  stand  out 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  stems  of  surrounding  plants. 
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